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For the Companion. 


LITTLE MARY’S WILL. 


It will perhaps add to the interest of the incident 
I am about to relate, if I inform the reader at the 
outset that it is entirely true. I am only describ- 
ing a scene which I witnessed in an English hos- 
pital, some years ago. 

I had just been put in charge of two wards— 
female, medical—to describe them in hospital 
terms. 
the accident ward, or the children’s ward; but the 
thorities assigned me the two wards I have named. 





The responsibility of my position did not cease, as is 


I would have preferred a male, surgical ward, 


lect any I liked for my one child. I said I thought 
it would make her happier to have something for 
her little brother; so I put together a little box of 
things for him and put in ita Christmas gift for 
both her father and mother, intending to give it to 
her when she was on the point of starting home. 
She was greatly interested in the Christmas-tree, 





which was placed as usual in the midst of the 
children’s ward, and certainly it was one of the 


au- 


“Give me a dolly, please! 
will you ?” 

Their sliding bed-tables were soon overflowing 
with treasures of every description. The boys 
blew trumpets, rang little bells, and popped off 
toy pistols with corks attached to them, while all 
the girls became so many little mothers, and kissed 
and fondled their dollies to their hearts’ content. 

In the midst of the din and gayety, I informed 


Give mea dolly, 





Her expression was as placid and sweet as if 
she were in a dreamless slumber. There was not 
a trace of suffering visible. The ashen hue of 
death had not yet settled upon her. She was still 
warm, still flexible, but the immortal spirit had 
passed away. 

“Ts she dead?” asked a young girl in the next 
bed of the Scotch night-nurse—judging so from 
our significant looks and actions. 

“Ay, lassie,” 
bairn’s awa.” 


was the answer; “she’s awa. The 


“Yes,” said Mr. Hunt, putting the same thought into 
English, “she’s gone.” 
Then the patient on the other side of her told us 


about her last moments, and how she had left all that 
she possessed in the world—a_ farthing —to 
mother. 

She said she was lying awake when she heard the 
child get up, and then she saw her get into bed again 
in a sort of bewildered, delirious manner. In a few 
minutes more she did the same thing again—getting 
out of bed and getting back again without any appar- 
ent reason for it. 

She then spoke to ner, and asked if she wanted any- 
thing, and if she should call nurse to her, who was giv- 
ing some medicine at the other end of the ward. 

“No,” said little Mary; “she couldn’t do anything 
for me.” 

“What is the matter ?” said the patient. 

“T feel as it some one were sitting on my chest,” said 
the child, “and every time I go off to sleep, I see an- 
gels. I don’t think I shall get through the night.” 

Nurse then came up to them, and little Mary fainted 
away. She was some time in coming to, and then 
nurse left her with the other patient and ran to call 
me. 

While she was gone the child spoke for the last time. 
She said,— 

“There is a paper-bag under my pillow with some 
sweets in it, and at the bottom of it, wrapped up in some 
paper, is some money—a farthing. 
mother, please, to remember me by.” 

And having calmly made her will, she closed her 
eyes and gently passed away. 

The next day her father came for her, and the sad 
news met him on the threshold. His grief was of 
that deep-seated, bewildered kind, that it makes one’s 
heart ache to witness. 

“I can’t take it in,” he would keep on saying. “I 
can’t take it in. They wrote she was well and I was 
to take her home. I’m stunned like. I can’t take it 
in. She was the very light of my eyes, she was; the 
best child that God ever gave a man.” 















































the case in most hospitals, even during the night. Both 
day and night the nurses were directly responsible to 
me, and I was liable to be summoned to either ward at 
any moment. 

I slept in a cosey little bed-room with a window open- 
ing into one of the wards, which was directly over my 
bed, and to this little casement the night-nurses came 
when anything unusual occurred, and gently tapped 
upon the glass. In an instant I would start up, throw 
on my dressing-gown, and hasten to the bedside of 
some patient whose disease had reached a crisis, or 
whose remaining life seemed about to pass away. 

I was always nervously apprehensive of narcotic 
poisoning, and often cautioned the night-nurses about 
the danger of mistakes in giving the draughts sent up 
to them from the dispensary; but as no accident ever 
occurred in my department, I gradually got over this 
nervous dread. 

About a fortnight after entering upon my duties, a 
patient was brought to me from the children’s ward—a 
little girl who was just recovering from a severe attack 
of bronchitis, consequent upon an illness of several 
weeks’ duration. She looked as if a puff of wind would 
blow her away, but though so weak and delicate, she 
was in a perfect fever to go home. 

She told me that her father was a wood-carver ; that 
he did the most beautiful work, but that he had rheu- 
matism in his hands and was often obliged to be idle 
for weeks at a time. 

Her mother was a great sufferer from cancer, had 
been operated on twice, and was pronounced incura- 
ble. She had a little baby-boy six months old. 

All this, as I afterwards learned, was true. This del- 
icate little girl had been the mainstay of her family. 
She had done all the cooking, washing, mending and 
nursing, till disease had seized upon her and she had 
been brought to the hospital. 

“Oh, what will become of my baby-boy ?” she would 
say. ‘My mother gave him to me for mine. He’s my 
bairnie and nobody’s else.” 


her 


Give it to my 


Mr. Hunt asked him if she had ever had rheumatic 





fever. 
“Are you Scotch ?” I asked. : “Yes, when she was very little,’ he said. “Long 
She nodded and said, “Ay; my mother’s from | ost touching and beautiful sights ago.” ; e 


that could well be imagined. 

All the little ones wore scarlet bed- 
jackets over their night-dresses, and 
the nurses had taken the greatest 
pains to curl and crimp their hair, 
and tie it back with bows of ribbon, 
and every little face looked radiant 
with Christmas happiness. 

Several of the children who were 


Scotland.” 

And she gave a proof of this by never misplac- 
ing her h’s, as the English poor children do. 

When the doctors made their rounds, she would 
beg me to get her discharge for her, as there was 
nobody to do anything at home, but a chance 
neighbor now and then, and she knew her mother 
and little brother were suffering for her attentions. 

But I thought she was not strong enough for 


The doctor then got his permission for a post-mortem 
examination, and while this was being made, I talked 
to the poor bereaved father. 

There are never any funerals at the London hospital. 
Of all the thousands of patients who have died there, 
none of them have been buried except those whose 
friends were able to procure them a private funeral. 
All patients dying there are the property of science. 





such hard work yet; and Mr. Hunt, the house- 
surgeon, told her there was no chance of her get- 
ting out for a fortnight at least, as she was in need 
of the stimulants and the good food she was get- 
ting daily. 

This was a few days before Christmas, and I 
was unusually busy, not having a single spare 
bed in either ward. But when I saw how she 
cried to go home, I took time to go to Dr. Ogle- 
thrope’s room to beg him to discharge her as 
cured; for I thought she would really do better at 
home, as her mind would then be at rest. 

To please me he promised she should go out the 
day after Christmas—I kept it a secret, however, 
thinking to surprise her on Christmas Day. 

From the first, every one had taken to her, she 
had such endearing ways, and was possessed of 
the happy faculty of doing always the right thing 
at the right time. She was a strangely unselfish 
and helpful child, assisting the nurses and pa- 
tients constantly, making bandages and poultices 
for the former and writing letters for the latter, 
reading to them, adjusting their pillows, and wait- 
ing on everybody. 

Her name was Mary Angela Roberts, and she 
was only eleven years of age. She was a very 
neat little thing, and though poorly clad, she al- 
ways looked tidy and pretty. Being the only child 
in the two wards, she was a sort of pet with every 
one, and was always spoken of as “Little Mary.” 

We had a great many things sent us for the 


seriously ill were removed to another 
ward, so that there should be no 
shadow of death to overcloud the 
joyous brightness of the rest. And 
yet the angel of death was there, unperceived, at 
the side of little Mary, the happiest and busiest 
child of them all. 

The tree was lighted up amidst a general clap- 
ping of baby hands, and then the Christmas carols 
were sung by the sweet, childish voices—the nurses 
and even the doctors joining in. 

And soon the gifts began to be distributed to the 
eager little patients. Some of the young doctors 
and medical students cut them off, and little Mary 
and two or three of the nurses took them round to 
the different beds. 

I often feel rather cross with these young medi- 
cal men—they are apt to be such prigs, and to 
think they know everything that’s worth know- 
ing. Nevertheless they do appear to better ad- 
vantage sometimes, and that is when they are en- 
gaged in attending to or in amusing the children. 

At this Christmas-tree at the London hospital 
they comported themselves to my entire satisfac- 
tion. Between them and these little ones there 
seemed to exist the common bond of youth, with 
all its undispelled illusions. For the time, at 
least, they were kindred spirits. 

From bed to bed flitted little Mary, her arms 
full of toys, welcomed with noisy gesticulativas 
by the excited little patients—every girl of whom 





children’s Christmas-tree, and I was asked to se- 


was shouting,— 








I 


my little convalescent that she was to go home 
the next morning; that the doctor had promised 
to discharge her the day after Christmas, and that 
the official D was already marked on the card 
hanging over her bed,—the card which contained 
the directions for her diet and treatment. I told 
her also that her father had been notified to come 
for her. 

She seemed completely overcome by this unex- 
pected announcement. Her face flushed and then 
turned pale. She thanked me with tears of joy. 

“Only think!” she said; “this time to-morrow 
I shall be home!” 

I never heard her voice again. In the middle 
of that night I was called up to attend her, and 
hastening to the ward, I found her lying on the 
outside of her bed with her head towards the foot, 
as if in a dead faint. 

I sent nurse off for a stimulant and to call the 
house-surgeon. I found she had no pulse, and 
then, kneeling, I put my ear to her chest. 

The heart had ceased to beat; she was quite 
dead. In another minute Mr. Hunt came, and we 
looked at one another in blank dismay. 

The darling little child lay on her back, quiet- 
ly and modestly; one arm at her side, and the 
other taid across her breast, her eves and lips 
closed. 





at once decided to offer to pay an undertaker for 


little Mary’s interment, and so made application. 


After the autopsy had been made, the house- 
surgeon told me their suspicions had been verified : 
it was a disease of the heart (rheumatic-endocardi- 
tis). She had died of joy at hearing she was to 
go home the next day. Any sudden emotion, he 
said, would have occasioned her death. The deli- 
cate little form was at length given into my keep- 
ing, to the great satisfaction of her father. 

The touching event produced a most profound 
sensation throughout the hospital. Half-a-dozen 
different patients begged me to let them sleep in 
the bed she had died in. Every one felt that she 
had really seen the angels she had spoken of, and 
of whom her name was so beautiful a reminder. 

About a month after her death, her father came 
to the hospital and asked to see me. He had 
brought mea book which he had carved for me 
out of some beautiful light-colored wood. It 
opened in the middle, and on one side, on its wood- 
en page, were two lovely angels, while on the op- 
posite side he had carved his daughter’s name,— 
Mary Angela Roberts, Xmas, 1871. 

MARIA ANDERSON. 
DEPENDENT. 

A tragic beauty illumines the closing scenes of 
Mr. Emerson’s life. His memory failed, and he 
could not recall as his own his eavlice wiiii s. 
He read them as the productions of ano‘! ev ii:ind, 
and saw in them imperfections he had never no- 
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ticed before. The want of logical connection be- 
tween the sentences troubled him, and he often 
said, “Something seems to have been left out.” 
Many of his readers had had a sithilar thought. 

Finally, Mr. Emerson became incapable of reg- 
ulating his private papers, and ‘was dependent on 
the unfailing care and love of his daughter Ellen. 
He could not even be trusted to select his lectures 
when he was to fill an appointment. She arranged 
the manuscript with great care, and saw that all 
was in perfect order before he went on the plat- 
form. 

A friend tells an amusing incident. He closed 
a lecture unexpectedly and sat down. The audi- 
ence thought he had only rested a moment from 
weariness, and waited patiently for him to resume 
the lecture. But seeing he had no such intention, 
they gradually dispersed. The friend approached, 
and said, “Mr. Emerson, you closed your lecture 
abruptly to-night. We were not expecting it.” 

“I thought it an abruptending myself,” was the 
meek reply ; “but it was all Ellen had given me.” 





——————_ pe ——— 


GOLDSMITH, 
Last on the list! but time is just, 

And in life’s trials gold is gold; 
Although the hand that wrote is dust,— 
His songs live on, his tales are told, 

’ 
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For the Companion, 


GRANDFATHER’S MINK. 


Sixty years ago, the brooks in the State of 
Maine were the homes and the hunting-grounds 
of large numbers of minks. They had not then 
learned to fear men, and, simple and unsuspicious, 
they were easily enticed into the “dead-fall” traps 
that the hunters set for them. Nearly every 
farmer’s boy of that time was an amateur trap- 
per, and most of the boys were successful in se- 
curing a substantial pack of fur in each of the 
long snowy winters. 

But these warm-ccated little quadrupeds are 
much less numerous to-day than they were sixty 
years ago, and are not so easily trapped. They 
seem to have learned something of the dangerous 
ingenuity of man, and to have become wary. Like 
the partridge of the cleared lands, they have de- | 
veloped shyer instincts. 

For this reason it often happens that when the | 
boy of to-day tries his hand at trapping, his sue- 
cess is not encouraging. Middle-aged or old men 
who note his unsuccessful attempts, remembering 
the numbers of mink they used to catch when 
they were boys, are inclined to laugh at him, and 
to intimate that he does not know how to do it. 
To prove their assertions they sometimes tell 
large stories of the quantity of fur they used to 





take in a single week. 

Such, at least, was the experience of my Cousin | 
Addison and myself, when we tried to trap otter 
and mink on the brooks and ponds on the old | 
We spent a good deal of time | 


farm in Maine. 
and took very little fur; and grandfather, who 
viewed our operations and our frequent neglect of 
farm-work with a not altogether approving eye, 
rather more than hinted to us that the mantle of 
his youthful skill as a trapper had not descended 


upon his degenerate grandsons. 

“Where in the world are those boys, mother?” 
he would sometimes ask. “They are not husking. 
They have hardly touched an ear of corn this 
week, and they are not in the potato-field more 
than half the time; and those potatoes ought to 
be dug.” 

“[ guess they’re pottering round the pond or the 
Mill Brook with their mink-traps,” grandmother 
would say. 

“Mink-traps ! A deal of good it 
does for them to set traps! They haven't caught 
a mink this fall, and don’t seem to have the knack 
for setting a trap. Why, when I was a hoy, I've 
ecanght over thirty minks in one fall in that brook. 
Lonly had a couple of hours once in every three 
days, and here those boys of our’n are fussing 
round the brook half the time, and don’t catch a 
mink!" 

Cousin Nell reported this conversation to us, 
half out of friendliness and half from the mali- 
cious delight which a girl always feels in torment- 
ing a boy after she has learned his weak and most 


Nonsense ! 


sensitive points. 

We were forced to bear these imputations on our 
skill without a reply. ‘To tell the truth, there was 
little to say. We knew that grandfather, when a 
boy, had caught large numbers of mink. And 
Ww hen we once ventured to suggest that mink were 
more numerous and bolder in those early days than 
they are now, grandfather cried,— 

“Pooh! Why, I saw one only the other day 
right out here in the brook by the barn, playing 
round there in broad daylight!” 

And that was true. We knew that mink very 
well. He had lived there all summer. But neither 
we nor any other living hunter could have got the 
cautious little fellow into a trap. 

When a boy, grandfather had caught minks on 
the banks of this very brook in common box- 
traps, such as we used to set for striped squirrels. 
His traps were of hard wood boards, three feet 
long by a foot in height, and were baited with 
trout. They had a spring button to hold the 
“drop” down when it had been sprung. 

But now we should as soon have expected to 
get a mink into a parlor stove as into a box-trap! 
They are much too wary for any such clumsy de- 
vice. This, however, is a trait of development 


No arguing, for example, could have convinced 
grandfather that minks could not just as readily 
be caught in box-traps now as they could have 
been caught sixty years ago—if only the traps 
were made and set with the skill and cunning that 
was used when he caught them. 

Tired at length with our lack of success, he de- 
termined to make one of his good, old-fashioned 
traps, and show us our inefficiency by catching 
the mink that frequented the brook by the barn— 
the one we had declared could not be caught in 
any kind of a trap. 

He secretly made his trap at hours when we 
were away from the house; but Nell told us what 
he was doing, and of course we were somewhat 
disturbed. “If he should happen to catch that 
mink,” Add said to me, ‘‘we shall never hear the 
last of it.” 

It may be surmised, therefore, that the old gen- 
tleman did not have our most fervent wishes for 
the success of his trapping. So much had been 
said that we awaited the completion of his trap 
with some anxiety ; and watched the bank of the 
brook continually. 

At length one Saturday afternoon we discovered 
his trap, set for the mink. He had shown skill in 
placing it in a favorable position. There was an 
old corn-mill—a small, rude structure for neigh- 
borhood use—situated on the brook, forty or fifty 
rods from our house. This mill stood directly 
over the brook ; and beneath the sill, on the lower 
side, there was an open space where one could 
look in and see the water-wheel and lower mill- 
gear. 

Grandfather had set his box-trap under the 
mill, close to the old wheel, where the flume gate 
shut off the water; for he shrewdly conjectured 
that the mink, in his trips up and down the brook, 


| would be stopped at this point, and that he might, 
| while playing about, enter the trap. 


We exam- 
ined the trap and noted its position with no friendly 
eye; but Iam glad to say were too honorable to 
do anything to prevent grandfather’s success in 
his attempt to show his own skill at our expense. 

The next day—Sunday—a day which he was 
very strict in keeping sacred—when Add and I 
drove the cows to pasture, before breakfast, we 
improved the opportunity to peep under the old 
mill where the trap was. 

“It’s sprung!” exclaimed Add, at first glance. 
“T am surprised. You don’t suppose he’s really 
got that old mink, do you ?” 

We went to the trap and examined it anxiously. 
Then I stirred it a little; and then Add took it up 
and shook it. 

“It doesn’t feel very heavy,” said he; “but 
there’s something in it; I can hear it scratch.” 

Then we shook the trap again, and placed it on 
the ground and raised the drop—just a crack— 
very cautiously. Instantly a little black nose was 
thrust out, and we nervously pushed back the 
drop. 

Now a mink’s nose is very peaked, and at first 
glimpse we thought the nose we had seen really 
was that of a mink. But on again raising the 
drop, we saw that the captive was a mouse! 

There was nothing strange in that, for the old 
mill was alive with mice. If ever two boys were 
delighted, I suppose we were. We sat down on 
the damp stones and laughed until our sides 
ached. 

“Now don’t speak about it,” said Add. “Don’t 
say a word—not even to Nell. And we will see 
what grandfather will do when he finds the trap 
sprung.” 

So trying to look as unconscious as possible, we 
sat down to breakfast. After Scripture reading 
and family prayers, to which at least an hour was 
given on Sunday mornings, grandfather took the 
salt-dish and halter, and went to the pasture 
to catch the old mare, to take the family to 
church. 

Meanwhile grandmother sent us boys up stairs, 
to get ready for meeting and Sunday-school; but 
we kept watch over grandfather’s movements 
from the chamber window. 

He did not look under the mill when he passed 
on the way to the pasture, but when he returned 


trap and stopped a moment. Then he tied the 
halter to the hitching-post and looked under the 
mill. 

As soon as he saw that the trap was sprung, he 
hurried down the bank and went under the mill. 
How we wanted to see what took place! 

He was out of sight for some minutes; then we 
saw him come up the bank with the trap in his 
arms. 

‘He thinks he’s got the mink! Isn’t he pleased ?” 
exclaimed Addison. 

He walked very fast for him, with the tyap in 
his arms—almost dragging old Nance along by 
the halter. Of course we were in a state of su- 
preme exultation. Opening the chamber door, we 
stood at the top of the stairs, to hear what was 
said. 

As soon as grandfather could hitch the old 
mare at the stable door, he came into the kitchen 
with the trap. 

“Why, father!” says grandmother, “what are 
you doing ?” 

“T’ve got the old feller!” he exclaimed. “The 
first night I sot for him, too! I’ve got him, hard 
and fast here, marm! Wonder what them boys 
will say now!” 

By this time Nell had come rushing up to tell 
us that grandfather had caught the old mink, 
that we couldn’t catch. 





that all old hunters are very slow to believe. 


We rushed down into the kitchen, and there 
stood grandfather with the trap in his arms. 

“Just what I’ve always said, buys,” the old gen- 
tleman began, somewhat apologetically, but with 
a twinkle of triumph in his cye, “what I’ve always | 
said. Ifa man is trapping and accidentally finds | 
game in his trap, it’s a work of necessity and work | 
of massy, too, to take it out. For it might get | 
away, if left till Monday; and then there’s the | 
misery of the poor beast sufferin’ from hunger in 
the trap. 

“Now here’s this mink. Just for sport, I 
thought I’d make a trap and try my hand on him 
—as I used todo. So 1 put out my trap yester- 
day afternoon, and lo and behold, here he is, this 
morning! Caught him the first thing! Now, 
boys, how shall we best get him out and take off 
his little jacket ?” 

Grandmother suggested placing the trap in a 
tub of water and drowning the animal, as the 
most humane method; but here Add, who had 
been biting his lip to keep from laughing, made a 
suggestion. 

“T’ll tell you a shorter way, grandfather. Take 
the trap into the kitchen entry and shut the doors, 
so that the mink cannot get away. Then we will 
open it and you can stand ready with a club and 
knock him over when he jumps out, and if you 
should not happen to hit him the first blow, he 
couldn’t get away.” 

As this would be the shorter way, the plan was 
adopted, and we all three went into the kitchen 
entry with the trap. Nell, who by this time be- 
gan to suspect something, stood peeping in at a 
crack of the inner door. 

Grandfather had taken an old axe-handle, and 
getting down on one knee in front of the trap, 
raised it to strike. 

“All ready, boys!” he cried out, not a little ex- 
cited. 

We raised the drop, out darted the mouse! and 
down came the big club bang on the floor! 

Nell screeched! And the mouse, dodging the 
stroke, darted alongside grandfather’s shoe and 
ran up his trousers leg. . 

Add and I drew back into the corners of the 
entry, and the old gentleman, jumping up, threw 
his club on the floor and clutched at his trousers 
with both hands. 

The mouse had got above his knee; but he 
held it through the cloth and squeezed it to 
death. And as he squeezed, he stood and looked 
at us with the most comical expression on his 
face that I had ever seen. 

We didn’t say a word for as much as a minute. 
Then Add said with a grin that he had hard work 
to suppress, “Well, grandfather, it seems to me 
it’s rather a small-sized mink !” 

“You start up stairs and get yourselves ready 
for meetin’! exclaimed the old gentleman; and 
he took the trap to the back door and threw it out 
behind the hog-pen. 

It lay there for more than two years. No one 
ever touched it; nor did grandfather ever say 
mink in our hearing afterwards. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
——~oe—_—_<—__ 


HORTICULTURE. 


Where waves thy wonder-working wand, 
What splendid scenes disclose! 
The blasted heart, the arid strand, 

Out-bloom the gorgeous rose. —Anon, 
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For the Companion. 


HILDA’S STORY. 





leading old Nance, he seemed to think of the | 


I have a friend who lives in Dakota, and raises 
in that remarkable territory some of the finest 
wheat that is raised in the world. Part of the 
winter of 1882 he spent in the East, and often came 
| to my rooms, where we enjoyed many a pleasant 
| hour together. During these interviews I learned 
| many interesting facts connected with the every- 
day experiences of settlers in the West. 

One incident in his frontier life amused me 
very much, and I will repeat it, as nearly as pos- 
sible in his own words, for the benefit of the Com- 
panion readers. 

“My next neighbors,” he said, “are a young 
Norwegian and his wife. The man, whose name 
is Pete Neilson, is about thirty years old; tall, 
broad-shouldered and good-natured. His wife, 
Hilda, is several years younger, a bright, smiling 
woman, and full of life. 

“Sometimes, after work for the day was done, 
I used to walk over to Neilson’s and sit on 
the bench outside the house, and chat with him 
for half an hour. The house itself is a small af- 
fair, of the class known in that part of the country 
as ‘shanties.’ It is tight-boarded and banked up 
about the sides, and is probably warm and cosey 
even in our bitterest winters. Pete had set out a 
few trees in front of the shanty,—elms and cotton- 
wood,—and had built a little arbor over the door, 
under which the bench was placed. There were a 
few flowers in boxes near by, and an old yellow 
cat was almost always stretched out at full length 
in the doorway. It is a pleasant, home-like little 
place. 

“A few rods from the house was a ‘straw-barn,’ 
with a heavy log frame, that Pete had built. It 
was completely buried in a mountain of straw. 
One evening, after I had become quite at home 
with my neighbors, I ventured to say,— 

«Well, Pete, I suppose you became acquainted 


reply, but laughed quietly. I glanced at his wife 
and saw that she was smiling, and had a roguish 
light in her eye as she looked at her husband. 

“This excited my curiosity, and I said to her, 
‘How is it, Mrs. Neilson? Have you known Pete 
since he was a little boy ?” 

»“ ‘Oh no.’ 

“<‘Then you came over on the steamer together 
from Norway ?” 

* “Oh no,’ and she laughed outright. 

“Did you meet him on your way out West ?” 

* ‘No, no, no.” 

“*You must have found him here, waiting for 
you, then,’ I continued, laughing. 

““*No, he not here when I come,’ she said, as 
she walked over to where Pete was sitting and sat 
down on the ground at his feet. ‘Shall I tell, 
Pete ?? she asked, looking archly into his face. 

“Pete kept on smoking, but nodded good-hu- 
moredly. 

“His wife laid her hand on his knee and for a 
moment was thoughtful and quiet. Perhaps she 
was getting together her somewhat scanty collec- 
tion of English words. 

“Well, she said at last again, looking into 
Pete’s face and smiling, ‘I come to here with my 
farder and my mutter and my sisters. My farder 
take quarter section, and then he say,— 

“ «Hilda, you take quarter section, too. You 
more old than twenty-one.”’’ 

“Rather a frank confession, I thought; but she 
evidently had no sensitiveness about her age, and 
went on: 

‘So I takes this quarter. But I not come and 
really live here. Only I put up leetle house, and 
sometime come here with my farder for one day, 
or for two day. 

‘So by-an’-by Pete he come here, too. And 
no more good land left; and he know how nobody 
live here, so he build house here, too, and live 
here all times and plow and dig well. 

“««So my farder he come here and he say to Pete, 
“Go away, you had man! You no see first house 
what built before you come ?” 

*“*And Pete say he no care for house. “You 
must live on quarter when you want get it. No- 
body live in those house. I live here all time. 
Quarter section mine,” he say. 

“So they shake heads and talk loud and shake 
fists. But Pete he stay. 

“*He never see me. He think my farder want 
this land himself. So then my farder and I come 
and stay in first house all time. 

“<Than Pete he come to there, and he say, “Go 
away! goaway! Do not live on my land. It is 
not you’s land.” He say many such things. 

« ¢«No,” my farder say to him one day, “it is 
not my land.” 

“Then Pete look surprise and say, “If not 
you’s land, then go away.” 

‘But my farder shake head, and say very loud, 
“Not my land, but my daughter land.” 

“Then Pete he look at me, sit in dark corner, 
and he more ’stonish. But he go away that time, 
and plough some more, and build straw barn and 
buy cow. And sometime I hope he go away and 
leave land for me, and sometime’. here she 
looked up again and smiled at Pete, ‘Sometime I 
hope he come back to see us some more, and 
not go away. And I sit at window and watch 
Pete build house and barn, and plough, and I 
say,— 

“¢¢«Pete have good house and barn, but he all 
so lonesome widout some wife.” 

“**My farder say always Pete is bad man. But 
I know he not bad man. 

“*Then he comes again, and he say, “If you go 
away, I give you hundred dollar for not have any 
more trouble.” 

“ «But my farder say, “No; this land my daugh- 
ter land. But if you go away I give you fifty 
dollar for not to have some more trouble.” 

‘But he say no, and he go off again. So then 
he build more bigger house, and buy hens, and 
plough some more. And he come again. 

‘And this time he walk right up and stand 
close in front of me, and look at me so I want to 
run away. But I sits still. 

“<«And he look down at me, and say, ““Who live 
on this land ?” 

“And I can hardly speak, but I say, very low, 
“T live on this land.” 

“Then he laugh and say, “Who else ?” 

*T laugh too and say, “You too.” 

“*Then he say, “Yes, we all two live on this 
land, but who own this land ?” 

“Then my farder, he say, very loud, “My 
daughter own it.” 

“*But I know it be very hard to get to own it, 
because Pete really live on land before I really 
live on it. So 1 say,— 

“«««P’raps you own this land, and p’raps I own 
this land.” 

“Then he laugh again, and take my hands, and 
say, “We all two live on land, but only one own 
land. But if you marry me then all two shall 
own land.” 

“*T jumps up quick, and throw my apron over 
my head, and run away. 

“‘T run clear to my mutter house, and I cry all 
the way, and laugh all the way. But then I 
say,— 

«Maybe Pete think I don’t like him, ’cause I 
run away. Maybe he never come some more. 
Maybe my farder drive him off. Why did I run 








known each other since you were children ?” 
“Pete was smoking his long pipe. He did not 








with your wife in Norway? Perhaps you have | 


away!” So then I cry some more, but then I 
laugh too, ’cause I feel sure he shall come again. 
| “And the next day he come. And he say to 
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my farder to tell me to marry him. So that’s all,’ 
she said, simply, in conclusion. 
“Pete nodded and smiled. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘we 
all two own land now.’” 
HvuGu MITCHELL. 
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For the Companion. 
TWO SONNETS TO THE MUSE, 
I. 
To keep through life the posture of the grave, 
While others walk and run and dance and leap; 
'o keep it ever waking or asleep, 

While shrink the limbs which goodly nature gave: 
In summer’s heat to breast no more the wave, 
Nor tread the cornfield where the reapers reap; 
To wade no more through tangled grasses deep, 
Nor press the moss beneath some leafy nave; 
In winter days no more to hear the rin 
Of frozen earth, the creak of fresh, crisp snow; 
No more to roam where scarlet berries cling 
To leafless twigs, and pluck the ripe, blue sloe— 
*Tis hard—tis hard—but thou dost bring relief, 
Fair, welcome Muse, sweet soother of all grief. 


Il. 
Oh, were it not for thee, the dull, dead weight 
Of Time’s great coils, too sluggishly unrolled, 
Which creep across me ever, fold on fold, 
As | lie prostrate, were for strength too great. 
For health and motion are not all that Fate 
Has bid the passing seasons to withhold; 
Alas! a nobler birthright yet was sold 
For one small mess of pottage that I ate— 
And, like the wretch who, shivering in the street, 
And gnawed by hunger, sees his haggard self 
In some shop-window piled with drink and meat, 
I fix my hungry eyes where, cruelly near, 
Are lying, closed and useless on the shelf, 
The books I dare not read and dare not hear. 


EUGENE LEE HAMILTON. 
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For the Companion. 


ON SKATES. 


The month of November, 1873, was remarkable at 
Jasper House and in the north Athabasca region for a 
heavy freshet which flooded the rivers and—ending in 
a sharp “freeze” the third night after—left the moun- 
tains and, indeed, the whole country encased in a coat 
of glittering ice. 

Jasper House is one of the Hudson Bay Company’s 
fur forts, or trading posts, situated on the upper course 
of Athabasca River, in the Rocky Mountains. The 
narrator was at that time clerk to the company at the 
“House,” and kept account of the goods, ammunition, 
traps, etc., delivered to the Indians and half-breeds in 
exchange for furs. 

The “trader” at the post was a young man of about 
my own age, named Henry McBeath, who had come 
out from Ayr, Scotland, in 1869—a genial fellow, 
though possessing some odd traits of character. 

We hunted together occasionally on our leisure days 
for wood buffalo, which often came out so as to be 
seen from the House, and sometimes went ona jaunt 
after “big horns,” or wild sheep, flocks of which could 
at certain times be surprised among the crags in the 
range to the west of the post. 

Snow always came early in October, sometimes even 
in September. There had been an opportunity for 
skating before it came, which was not often the case; 
for usually snow immediately covered the ice, both on 
the river and on the two lakes above and below the 
fort; but a freshet, followed by a cold wave, this 
time left a L.oad expanse of glassy ice. With the 
thermometer down to 7° and 10° below zero, however, 
skating soon ceases to be a pleasure, unless the skater 
has taken the precaution to envelope himself in a com- 
plete suit of furs, with a leather capote and cowl over 
all to break the force of the searching wind. Even 
when this has been done, he must still watch the end of 
his nose with tender solicitude—giving it frequent rubs 
with his fur mit.zn. 

Nevertheless, McBeath and I went out for a dash 
on our skates nearly every morning. It was on one of 
these ice trips to the lake, a few miles up the valley to 
the southwest of the post, that we had an odd adven- 
ture, attended with some personal peril. 

Where the river leaves the lake, at the northeast end, 
the water flows over yellow gravel flats and bars. So 
smooth and clear was the ice here that the bottom of 
the river could be distinctly seen. In skating over it 
we could see speckled trout, some of them weighing 
two or three pounds each, darting in the water beneath 
our feet. 

By cutting holes through the ice with an axe, we suc- 
ceeded in spearing some of them—having first sunk in 
the water a piece of meat, or the body of a fox or mar- 
ten caught in the traps by the trappers. It was good 
sport, besides furnishing our table with choice eating. 
Having the trout in view, on starting out for an hour 
or two of skating, one of us usually took a hatchet and 
the other a fish-spear. The latter was five-pronged, 
set in the end of a pole, such as is made for the Ind- 
ians by the smiths at the post. 

That morning we had re-opened the holes in the ice 
with the hatchet, and had just begun our sport, when 
a snow-squall broke over the two high mountains to 
the west of the lake, known at the “House” as the 
Brown Stoss and the Buffalo Hump. 

Such squalls at this season of the year set in sudden- 
ly, and darkness immediately follows. The wind roars 
terrifically in the valley and among the fir trees. Blind- 
ing clouds of snow, fine as flour, are whirled over the 
landscape, almost instantly obscuring every land k. 


air seemed full of it, like white dust, whistling and | not an expert with such a weapon. But the blow and 


eddying along the black ice. I could dimly see McBeath | 


ahead of me. But he was laughing and striking off 
diagonally toward the east shore, so as to cut off the 
buffalo. 

“T’ll trip him up on the ice with the spear,”’ he shout- 
ed to me. “You strike him behind his horns with 
your hatchet, and we shall have some fresh buffalo- 
meat. 

“There he is!” he cried a moment or two after. 
“We've passed him!” 

Turning, I indistinctly saw the animal a hundred 
feet off, perhaps, plodding along toward us, its hair 
full of snow. It slipped at every step and came on 
but slowly. 

“Take a turn round him,” cried McBeath. 
see how he looks.” 

He went to the right and I to the left of the animal, 
within ten yards, perhaps, when, a good deal to the 
astonishment of us both, the supposed wood buffalo 
reared on its hind quarters and saluted us with the 
ugliest growl I ever heard, facing round after us as we 
glided past! 

“That’s your buffalo, is it?”’ I exclaimed. 

“Well!” ejaculateeé McBeath. “You can call it a 
buffalo if you wish, but if the buffalo is there, you 
will have to look for him inside of one of the biggest 
grizzlies I ever saw!” 

It was a grizzly bear of the largest size, as will be in- 
ferred from our mistaking it fora buffalo. In the moun- 
tain hollows of that region these savage animals are 
sometimes found; but it had not occurred to us that 


“Let's 





one would be out at this season. Probably the freshet 
had driven the animal from his winter den. 





the yelling would make the bear turn after me, for a 
little way. By this time McBeath would be back 
again; I would pick up the hatchet; and we would 
commence afresh. 

At times the bear would stand up, and with its fore- 
paws strike towards us, its head rolling from side to 
side. Then it would crouch, holding its nose low 
down, and watch us with its claws spread and clutch- 
ing the ice—ready to leap after McBeath, when he fired. 

At last all the cartridges had been used. Yet the 
bear was as lively as ever. I now proposed to McBeath 
to stay and watch the animal while he skated to the 
fort after our rifles. I did not dare to leave him alone 
with the bear, he had grown so excited and venture- 
some. 

It was, however, finally decided that we both should 
go to the fort, for McBeath would not go and leave me 
alone with the bear. 

Just before starting, McBeath in his excitement made 
a foolish dart at the bear with the fish-spear, while the 
bear was facing me. As the spear touched him, the 
animal suddenly turned, made a lunge and then a 
sweep with its paw; for an instant I thought “Beathy” 
was killed. 

The bear did partially hit him on the skirts of his 
capote, sending him sliding on the ice ten or a dozen 
yards, while the spear flew as far the other way. 

Startling as it was, I could but roar with laughter; 
for never have I seen a man scramble to his feet and 
make off with greater speed. 

At the house we found a trader named Matherson, 
who had that forenoon arrived up the river from Fort 
Assiniboine, with his dog-team. Both Matherson and 
our chief factor, Mr. Hill, immediately set off with us 
to finish the bear-hunt. A Cree Indian, named Denau, 
who had that day brought in a pack of furs, also went 
with us. 





ON SKATES. 


“It is lucky for us,’ said I, “that this happens on 
the ice!” 

“Oh, we can outskate him!” exclaimed my lively 
comrade. “Sling your hatchet at him!” 

“No, sir,” said I, “I prefer to keep that in hand.” 

“Well, I’ll try the effect of a shot, at any rate!” 
cried McBeath, and pulled out his revolver. 

“A good deal that bear will mind your popgun!” I 
said. 

It was an Adams revolver, thirty-two-hundredths 
bore. Steadying himself with the spear, McBeath 
fired and probably hit the beast, for it uttered a roar 
and came scrabbling towards us, its nails scratching on 
the ice. 

With the pistol-crack, I hurried away as fast as I 
could skate; so did McBeath, in fact. We soon found, 
however, that the grizzly was not in pursuit. 

“No need of bolting!’ cried my companion. “He 
cannot catch us on this glare ice. We can kill him, I 
am sure, if you are willing to help me do it.” 

A hatchet, a pistol and a fish-spear seemed to me 
very insufficient weapons for attacking a beast that 
the bravest hunters in that region shrink from encoun- 
tering, even when well-armed. But the ice was in our 
favor certainly. 

Meanwhile the first rough blasts of the squall had 
swept past. It still snowed, but we could see the bear, 
fifty or sixty rods away. The beast stodd looking 
towards us, swaying his head from side to side. 

**Let’s take a circle round him, and I’ll ploog him 
with another shot,” said my friend, who in moments 





Sometimes the gusts rage for hours, and the day closes 
ina howling tempest. 

On hearing the wind roaring in the woods and see- 
ing the squall come whirling down the sides of the 
mountains, we hurriedly put on our skates,—which had 
been taken off before we began to spear the fish,— 
picked up the six or seven trout we had succeeded in 
spearing, together with the hatchet, and had started 
for the House when McBeath shouted,— 

“Look there, will you? There’s a buffalo up the 
lake!” 

Some large animal was crossing the lake from the 
woods on the west side, at a distance of a mile or 
more from the outlet where we were standing. 

“Let him go!” I said. ‘We've no gun with us. The 
squall will strike us in three minutes.” 

“No, no!” exclai my de. ‘Let’s have 
some fresh meat. Wecan catch him before he gets 
across. Let it squall; we shall get back safely enough. 
I have my pistol, I believe,” he said, feeling hastily 
beneath his capote. ‘“ Yes /’? he shouted; “‘come on!” 
and away he went at racing speed, fish-spear in hand. 

I dropped the trout and followed with the hatchet. 
Before we had gone a hundred yards, the squall was 
whirling round our ears, Not much snow fell, but the 








of excit t sometimes relapsed into the broad Scotch 
accent of his boyhood. 

Seeing us making up, the bear ceased swinging him- 
self and rose on his haunches again, roaring so terribly 
that the very mountains across the lake echoed to his 
noise. He seemed to be conscious of his disadvantage 
on the ice; yet made no attempt to retreat towards the 
shore, but stood his ground and roared defiance in 
some of the most awful sounds I ever heard. The 
thin, dry snow that lay on the ice was no impediment 
to our skates; but made the surface more slippery for 
the bear. 

Skating up we circled round the creature two or 
three times. It would turn awkwardly, so as to con- 
stantly face us. Then began a queer sort of combat. 
McBeath, with the fish-spear in his left hand and re- 
volver in the other, would skate slowly past the puz- 
zled brute, aim carefully, 80 as if possible to hit a vi- 
tal spot, fire and then dart away. After the shot the 
bear would go scrambling and slipping after him, 
with the greatest fury, sometimes for a hundred yards 
or more. 

By the time it had got under full headway, I would 
dash along across its wake and hur! the hatchet at it— 
yelling like a lunatic, to distract its attention. The 





hatchet would not even penetrate its hide, for I was 


On reaching the scene of our previous fracas, we 
found that the grizzly had left the lake. It was not 
difficult to track him, however, in the thick scum of 
snow which the squall had scattered. Many of the 
tracks had a faint tinge of blood in them. 

Three miles or more, over rough, hilly ground with 
many fir thickets, was rapidly traversed, when coming 
out on a steep bank, below which there was a frozen 
creek, the bear was seen crossing on the ice. The 
Indian, who was a little ahead, fired; so did McBeath. 

When Mr. Hill and myself, who were a few rods be- 
hind, came out on the bank, the bear had run into a 
thick swamp of black alder on the farther side of the 
creek. We could see the alders sway and hear the un- 
derwood crack, as the animal rushed along. 

Matherson, who was a few steps lower down, caught 
sight of it and fired; and with his shot, the grizzly 
seemed to stop short. But we could see the bushes 
rustle. 

Denau said that the creature was lying in wait to 
spring upon whoever ventured into the thicket. After 
waiting awhile, however, we crossed over the creek 
and peeped in, and saw the creature outstretched and 
plainly at its last gasp. A ball from my rifle killed 
him. We assisted the Cree to strip off its hide; and I 
have never seen a larger skin from any buffalo than 
that which we got from this gray bear. 
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A LAND OF PEACHES. 

We are reminded of old “Johnny Appleseed,” and 
other tree-planters and scatterers of good fruit-seeds, 
as we read the following. Such benefactors are met 
more than half way by Dame Nature in soils so respon- 
sive and climates so kind as here described. 

In the neighborhood of Sydney, Australia, such fruit 
as the peach, nectarine, apricot, plum, fig, grape, cher- 
ry and orange are as plentiful as blackberries. 

The orangeries and orchards of New South Wales 
are among its sights; and in the neighborhood of Syd- 
ney and Port Jackson there are beautiful groves of 
orange trees, which extend in some places down to the 
water’s edge. 

Individual set:lers have groves which yield as many 
as thirty thousand dozen oranges per annum. One may 
“sit under his own vine and fig-tree.” 

If a peach-stone is thrown down in almost any part 
of Australia where there is a little moisture, a tree will 
spring up, which in a few years will yield handsomely. 

A well-known botanist used formerly to carry a 
small bag of peach-stones to plant in suitable places, 
and many a wandering settler has blessed him since. 

Pigs were formerly often fed on peaches, as was 
done in California, a country much resembling South 
Australia; it is only of late years they have been 
utilized in both places by drying and otherwise pre- 





serving. 








A basket-load may be obtained in the Sydney mar- 
kets during the season for a few pence. The summer 
heat of Sydney is about that of Naples, while the win- 
ter corresponds with that of Sicily. 
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For the Companion. 


MARRIAGE LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE CHINESE. 
By the Editor of the “Chinese American.” 


There prevails, not only in America, but throughout 
European nations generally, an incorrect impression 
that marriages in China are compulsory. 

From earliest times, down to the present day, com- 
pulsory marriage laws have never had existence in 
China. The people of the country have, in all matters 
pertaining to the marital state, been at all times as free 
to choose whom they would for life-companions, as 
Americans are, in this year of our Lord eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-four. 

We believe marriage ‘to be a holy ordinance, and 
that the will of heaven concerning each, is ever indi- 
cated through our method of choosing a life-partner. 

Furthermore, divorce, save for unfaithfulness, is ut- 
terly unknown among us. A marriage once contracted 
and consummated, no power, civil or ecclesiastical, 
not even that of the Emperor, can dissolve the union. 

From the foundation of the Empire, by Yeu Wong, 
B. C. 1648, to the beginning of the Tong dynasty, 
A. D. 130, marriages were contracted in a manner not 
unlike those of the Jewish people of that period. 

Preliminaries were conducted somewhat as they are 
now in this country. Marriageable females received 
the addresses of their suitors, who manifested their 
affection by marked attentions and gifts, until at 
length a choice was made and there was a mutual ex- 
change of vows. 

Then the parents were informed, and their blessing 
on the union was solicited. Next followed the wedding 
gifts, and subsequently the ceremonies, which as they 
remain to-day nearly the same as they were then, will 
be mentioned farther on. 

At the time of which I am now speaking, and for a 
considerable period later, women were in possession 
of all the rights and privileges of the sterner sex; the 
right of franchise, education, and the power to hold 
office, being by our laws accorded them. 

During the Tong. dynasty society became corrupt; 
morality seemed at its lowest ebb, and domestic felic- 
ity became an exception rather than the rule. 

To marry well—that is, to contract a wealthy mar- 
riage—was the chief aim of all; and as a consequence 
the holiness of the marriage covenant was almost 
wholly forgotten; or if not forgotten, it was at least 
unheeded. 

Matters had finally reached a point where the neces- 
sity fora change for the better was sorely felt. Ac- 
cordingly a movement was set on foot by a large num- 
ber of educated and refined ladies, of the wealthier 
class, by which this terrible evil might be arrested. 

The manner in which selections were made was this : 

A proclamation was posted upon the gates of the 
walls of the city where the person desirous of contract- 
ing a marriage resided, stating that on a certain day, 
at a certain hour of the day, and at a certain place, 
“Miss will cast her lot for a husband.” 

Following this announcement, were stated the quali- 
fications as to age and character required of competi- 
tors; but no mention was made of the pecuniary stand: 
ing of the competitor. 

Upon the eventful day, a beautiful wooden tower 
having been previously erected in the centre of a large 
enclosed space, the fair one came with a host of fe- 
male attendants dressed in holiday attire. 

Ascending the handsomely decorated tower, she 
gazed down upon the upturned faces of those who 
would win her hand, numbering in some instances 
hundreds, and even thousands. 

Then taking a large ball of divers colored silken 
thread, she prepared to toss it into the eager throng 
below, one of whom she knew God had already chosen 
for her. 

Who he would be, whether or not handsome, or tal- 
ented, or® wealthy, or amiable, she knew not. But, 
trusting wholly to Providence, after having prayed 
heaven to direct her lot, she, with eyes still turned 
heavenward, tossed the silken ball far out into the 
crowd below. 

Then instantly descending, she sought her home, 
there to await with fluttering heart the coming of him 
into whose hand first fell the heaven-directed ball. He 
at once made his appearance and claimed his bride. 

The parents were then notified, and the marriage- 
day was set; which might be not less than three, nor 
more than sixty days thereafter, and preparations for 
the approaching nuptials were at once begun. 

The wedding-day having arrived, and all things 
being in readiness, the ceremony opened amid the 
burning of fire-crackers, the playing of bands of music, 
and all the accompaniments of a gala-day. 

After having together sacrificed to their Creator, the 
bride and groom presented themselves before the 
priest, bearing in their hands cach a cup of wine. 

The priest took the marriage agreement, or certifi- 
cate, and burning it in the presence of the assembled 
guests, mingled the ashes with the wine, in the cups 
which they still held; after which both bowed very 
low, three successive times, toward the rising of the 
sun, spilling at each time a portion of the wine from 
the cup upon the earth. 

By this was indicated submission to the Divine 
Power, thankfulness, and ‘a desire for Heaven’s bless- 
ing to be poured out upon them. 

Then, proceeding to the place occupied by their 
household god, they again bowed themselves thrice, 
and repeated the spilling of a portion of the wine, as in 
the first instance; indicating thereby their intentions 
relative to pursuing a course calculated to conduce to 
domestic peace and happiness. 

Next came the worship of the ancestral tablets, and 
lastly the parents or guardians; then both drank a 
portion of the wine still remaining, and the ceremony 
was completed amid the renewed explosion of fire- 
crackers, the beating of drums, and the happy shouts 
of congratulation. 

The groom was now for the first time addressed by 
the familiar name of the lady he had wed, which name 
he ever after would bear. 

The mode of selecting a wife or husband at the pres- 
ent day in China is a modified form of this of earlier 
times, excepting the casting of the silken ball, 
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Parental solicitude respecting the choice of a 
companion for a marriageable son or daughter 
causes them to look among the young people 
whom they know, for four or more who are suita- 
ble, in their estimation, from which one may be 
selected by lot, in a manner I will now describe. 
After praying earnestly to the gods for direction 
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| countered a small band of musicians, who were 
escorting an humble peasant and his happy bride 
to their new-made home. 

They stopped in dismay at seeing such a mighty 
army before them, marching onward, as though 
to sweep them from their path. 

While they were gazing in much alarm, the 


times, have always been used to wearing their hats | portance; and if they were absolutely destructive 
during the sessions of the House; and this is still | of his argument, he simply refused to notice them. 
the general custom. When a member arises to| In his orations he never led his hearers along 
speak, he takes off his hat and holds it in his | from point to point, but gave them a series of im- 
hand. As soon as he has finished, he claps it on | pressions and conclusions. So long as they heard 
his head again and sits down. his fine rhetoric, spoken with an earnestness that 
The method of voting in the House of Com- | could not be doubted, they half-believed him. 
mons is one that seems peculiar to us. When a| When, thinking it over afterward, they found 
vote is taken, it is called a “division” of the House. | some links in the chain missing and others weak, 
A member who calls for a vote is said to “divide” | they discovered that they were not convinced. 
the House. Then a scene of bustle and confusion! But there was another reason. Wendell Phil- 
takes place. lips was an orator, and in no case a man of action. 
The members huddle out into two opposite lob- | And high as the mission of the orator may be, 
bies, passing between two “tellers.” These tellers | men have always followed by preference leaders 
are chosen from among the partisans and the op- | who do, rather than those who speak. <A pure or- 
ponents of the measure which is being voted upon, | ator cannot be a statesman. Nor can men trust 
two on each side. | him as they trust one who takes, in deeds, the re- 
When the “division” is ended, the tellers ad- | sponsibility of his words. 
vance to the table in front of the Speaker; and In spite of these defects, but for which he would 











one of them holds a paper in his hand, from which 
he reads the result. This is always done by one 
of the tellers of the side which has got the major- 
ity ; so that when he advances, the House always 
knows whether the vote is in the affirmative or 


have been the most remarkable American of our 
times, Wendell Phillips had great qualities, and 
his name will be held in honor and in grateful re- 
membrance. 

His self-sacriticing devotion to every cause he 


negative. espoused, and the certainty that he would espouse 


; any cause which seemed to be one of the weak 
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or 


MARRIAGE LAWS 


AND CU 


and guidance in a matter so important, they take 
four sticks corresponding to the four points of the 
compass. 

Upon each stick is written its direction. They 
are then put into a vase, when, after more prayers, | 
the father shakes the vase violently, and without | 
looking draws from it one stick. 

The direction, whether north, east, west or 
south, in which he shall look for his son’s spouse, 
is thereby indicated; as is also the foreordained 
one of the four or more first chosen. This, for the | 
time being, settles the matter. | 

The father will then consult with his child; and 
such is the filial love of children, that almost in- 
variably the whole matter is left in their parents’ | 
hands. | 

But if it happens that for any reason the choice, 
as indicated by the casting of the lot, is not satis- 
factory to those interested, all further arrange- | 
ments are discontinued for a whole year. 

‘Then if one or both remain of the same mind, 
recourse is had to a new drawing of lots, the first | 
being considered a false omen. 

The marriage rites are much the same as they 
were during the Tong dynasty, except that the 
parents of neither party to the contract partici- 
pate in the wedding festivities. Now the brothers 
and sisters of both bride and groom attend to the 
wants of the wedding guests. 

During the time between the engagement and 
the wedding-day, neither is allowed to see or com- 
municate with the other. This has a tendency to 
create a desire so todo; and in spite of apparent 
watchfulness upon the part of parents or guardi- 
ans, stolen interviews are obtained by the lovers, 
which are all the sweeter because forbidden. 

After the marriage feast, the bride sits in silence 


for three consecutive days and nights; her maids | 
keeping her company, and her parents and the | 


household, generally, ministering to her wants. 
The groom, meanwhile, entertains his friends. 

After the three days are ended, the regular do- 
mestic life begins. And as the married couple 
have hitherto received the care and attention of 
their parents, so in like manner do they, from this 
time forth, cherish and care for them. 

The older and feebler the parents become, the 
more tenderly solicitous are their children for 
their comfort, health and happiness. 

The Chinese husband and wife never exhibit 
publicly their affection for each other; they are 
never seen to embrace or kiss each other. In 
fact, their treatment of each other in public, or in 
the family circle, while characterized by a respect- 
ful bearing, is the reverse of loving and affection- 
ate. 

Such marks of affection they consider of too holy 
a nature to admit of being witnessed by another. 

Generally speaking, the more roughly the hus- 
band appears to treat his wife before others, the 
greater is his love for her, and the fonder his 
treatment of her in private. 

Volumes might be written in praise of the sa- 
ered reverence the Chinese evince for their holy 
marriage covenant. I will relate a single incident 
by way of more fully illustrating this particular 
point. 

The Emperor Yuen Low, the most tyrannical 
and wicked of potentates, ruled the Empire some 
four hundred years ago. While leading an im- 


mefise army against a rebellious province, he en- 








STOMS OF THE CHINESE. 


emperor commanded a halt, and dividing the 
great army into two portions, caused each to 


| swerve aside sufficiently to allow the bridal party 


to pursue a straight course onward through their 
ranks. 
He, moreover, sprinkled their pathway thick 


| with silver, and wished them life-long prosperity 


and happiness. Wone CuIn Foo. 


+ 
or 


ANOTHER YEAR. 


Ah, yes, another year, another year, 
I'll set my life in richer, stronger soil, 
And prune the weeds away that creep too near, 
And watch and tend with never-ceasing toil— 
Another year, ah, yes, another year. 
—Nora Perry. 





or 
MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 

The members of the English House of Com- 

mons receive no payment for their public services. 
On the other hand, many of them spend large sums 
of money in order to be chosen. In past times, so 
large a sum as two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars has been paid by a candidate to secure his 
election to the House; but now that the law se- 
verely punishes bribery, such enormous sums are 
| rarely spent. 
| ‘The result of there being no salary attached to 
the office of member of Parliament is, that the 
House of Commons is almost entirely composed 
of wealthy men. Very many members are the 
sons of peers. There are numerous baronets and 
great landed proprietors in the House; and on its 
benches you may also find a large number of rich 
manufacturers, merchants and bankers. 

The members of the British Cabinet must al- 
| ways sit either in the House of Commons or the 
| House of Lords. If, when a man is appointed to 
a Cabinet office, he is sitting in the House of Com- 
| mons, he thereby vacates his seat. A new elec- 
| tion is held in the borough or county which he 
has been representing, in which election he is a 
candidate ; and if he is again chosen, he enters the 
Cabinet. 

The reason of this rule is, that when his con- 
stituents first elected him, they did not know that 
he would become a Cabinet officer. They chose 
him to serve them, not to serve the Crown. There- 
fore he again submits to the test of election, that 
his constituents may approve or disapprove of 
their member sitting in the Cabinet. 

It isa theory of the English Constitution, that 
| no member of the House of Commons can resign 
| his seat, unless he has accepted office. But a way 
| by which a member can retire has been ingeniously 
| devised. A fictitious office, called the “Stewardship 
| of the Chiltern Hundreds,” was created; and now 
| when a member wishes to leave the House, he ap- 
| plies for and is appointed to this office, and so be- 
comes incapable of sitting as a member. 

In the House of Commons the members sit ac- 
cording to their party relations. Long rows of 
benches run on either side of the great table 





| popular in the highest degree. 


For the Companion. | 
ASPIRATION. 
The earth is such a close and narrow sphere, 
We cannot spread our wings to fly; 
The heaven above the earth is wide and clear; 
Then like the eagle, let us soar on high, 
Finding, as from the earth we swiftly go, 
The boundless realms of heaven still wider grow. 
Cc. M. 8. 
———————~9e—__—__ 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


The death of Wendell Phillips removes one of 
the most noteworthy men this country has pro- 
duced. He was a public man who never held a 
public office; an orator who always charmed but 
rarely convinced his audience; a revolutionist and 
a philanthropist in one, who could utter words 
that sturg like a viper’s tooth, ina voice as soft 
and musical as a woman’s. 

Mr. Phillips's name has been chiefly connected 
with the anti-slavery agitation ; and whatever may 
be thought of the wisdom or the methods of those 
who conducted the abolition movement, there was 
something chivalric and knightly in Mr. Phillips’s 
championship of the cause. 
At the time he joined it, the movement was un- 
Society in Boston, 
where Mr. Phillips lived, as well as in the North 
generally, frowned upon it. Yet he, whose birth 
and early associations, whose wealth, education 
and culture, brought him in contact with the so- 
ciety which was against the agitation, broke away 
from his surroundings, and cast in his lot with the 
hated abolitionists. 

It is neither easy nor profitable to inquire what 
and how great an influence he exerted during 
those years of agitation before the war. There 
is no doubt that he was one of the marked men 
of that time, for he was, perhaps, the most ac- 
complished orator this generation has seen on the 
platform. Not to compare him in intellect with 
Webster, or in classical purity of style with Sum- 
ner, or in suggestiveness with Beecher, in some 
respects he surpassed them all. 

He was fascinating in his presence; and the 
calmness and poise of his body added a sense of 
reserved power to himself and to his spoken 
words. And then the charm of his rich, musical 
voice, seldom or never raised, even in passion! 

As for the matter of his orations and addresses, 
one almost forgot it in the grace and the wit of 
his style. He held his hearers spell-bound. As 
long as they heard his voice they were in his 
power, and were inspired by his indignation 
against wrong and oppression. This wonderful 
power over an audience was best displayed when 
he uttered some brilliant phrase, or crushed an 
adversary with a witty epigram. And yet in his 
bitterest sarcasm there was never a trace of per- 
sonal malice. 

But how much of the influence of his words re- 
mained after the force of his personal presence 
was withdrawn? Certainly far less than that of 
many aman of talents inferior to his, and with 
less than his earnestness and sincerity. And there 
was a reason for this. 

Mr. Phillips had the strongest of tendencies 
toward sympathy with the weak. He could not 
have resisted it successfully if he had tried; and 
instead of trying to do so, he cultivated the senti- 
ment. 

Nobody who knew him ever doubted his good 
intentions, his sincerity, or the depth of his con- 
victions. Those who agreed with him least inva- 
riably respected him, and those who had a close 
acquaintance with him loved him. Moreover, he 
had the boldness and the originality of mind, as 
well as the magnetic personal presence, which are 
essential qualities of the leader of men. 

But with commanding talents such as we have 
mentioned, he had also serious defects. He was 
not discriminating in his sympathy. His heart 





which stands in the centre of the apartment. The 
members belonging to the party in power sit on the 
benches at the Speaker’s right, and the opposition 
on those at his left. 

On the front bench on the right, sit the members 
of the Ministry, the Prime Minister being usually 
in the centre. The opposition leaders sit facing 
the Ministers, on the corresponding bench oppo- 
site. 





was so tender that he did not exercise judgment. 
Not only was he thus rendered liable to be im- 
posed upon, but when peopl came to understand 
this amiable weakness, they were forced to dis- 
trust his discretion. 

| Then, too, his mind was not logical, and he was 
deficient in the power of weighing evidence. He 
could always accept without question a statement 
which helped his side of the case. Facts on the 
other side he could not easily see; if he saw 


| The members of the Commons, from ancient | them, he had a difficulty in appreciating their im- 


against the strong, endeared him to all men in the 
humbler walks of life, and left no chance for ani- 
mosity against him, even on the part of those 
whom he assailed with ferocity. 


This of itself isa lesson to the young. Here 


| . . 
was a man whodevoted himself, without a thought 


of self, to what he deemed the best interests of his 
fellow-countrymen and of his race. And although 
he was sadly lacking in that judgment which in- 
spires trust, as well as love and admiration for a 
philanthropist, his memory will be cherished long 
after his intellectual defects have been forgotten. 
—_——~<or>—__——__ 


ONLY A DOG! 

It was not an hour after dawn, yet the waiting-room 
of the Great Central Station was full. It was always 
full. Outside, each minute of the day, trains came or 
went; to Canada, to New England, to the South, to 
the great West. 

The thronging crowd gathered there now, were of 
every variety of race and condition, and their pursuits 
were as various. Here were a group of young fellows, 
laughing and boisterous, on their way to Harvard; 
there a poor family of pale, silent emigrants, going to 
seek their fortune in Dakota. A party of delicate 
women and children, wrapped in furs and attended by 
liveried servants, were waiting for the train which 
would take them to Florida. On this bench sat a bo- 
nanza king, who was on his way back to his gold mines 
in California, and on that half-a-dozen sturdy Norwe- 
gians and black-eyed Spaniards, who had just landed 
from an ocean steamer, each with his whole posses- 
sions tied in a handkerchief, and in his hat his ticket 
marked Denver, Colorado. 

Each man was only intent on himself and his own 
business. In spite of the crowd there was a marked 
quiet. We Americans are a silent people. The soft 
morning air blew freshly through the long lines of 
cars and pufting engines; a faint hum came from with- 
| out! It was the great city awakening for the day. 
| A Scotch colley, belonging to one of the emigrants, 
| went from one group to another, wagging his tail and 
looking up with mild, expressive eyes full of good- 
nature and friendly feeling. He seemed to bind these 
people suddenly together with a thread of good-will. 
Children called to him, the students romped with him, 
ladies patted his shaggy head, a poor negro in the cor- 
ner threw him a bone. 

Just then a startled hush fell on the crowd and every 
eye turned in one direction. A woman was washing 
the windows of some empty cars drawn on to a siding, 
singing as she rubbed the panes. She had her child 
with her, a little fellow three years old. While her 
back was turned, the baby ran to the door of the car 
and jumped down on to the next track. 

Upon this track the Eastern express-train was just 
approaching the station. Directly in its path was the 
baby. A sort of sob of horror came from the para- 
lyzed crowd. The dog, with head erect and fixed 
eyes, saw the danger, and with a bound and a fierce 
bark, darted towards the child. The baby, frightened, 
started back. The mother went on washing windows 
and singing, as the huge engine rushed up abreast of 
her car. 

There was a crunching noise and a faint little cry of 
agony. Even strong men grew sick at the sound and 
turned away. When they looked, the baby was tod- 
dling across the platform, laughing, and the crushed, 
dead body of a dog lay on the track. 

“Passengers for Pittsburgh, Chicago and the West!” 

“Passengers for Baltimore, Richmond and the 
South!” 

So the cry went on, and the surging crowd passed 
out, never all to meet again in this world. But the 
faces of men and women were pale, and there were 
tears in the eyes of many of them. The poor negro 
and the millionaire, tottering old men and laughing 
boys, were the better and stronger for what they had 
seen, and were helped upward by so much, because 
even a dumb dog had been friendly in its life and he- 
roic in its death. 

HIDDEN TREASURES, 

The superintendent of a great European Museum 
was storm-stayed a year or two ago in a little Italian 
inn, where the guests sat at a table in the kitchen. 
Something odd in the shape of the frying-pan in which 
the landlady cooked the macaroni, attracted his keen 
eye. When supper was over he carelessly approached 
it and scraped a place clean on the bottom. 

The next morning he bought it for a trifling coin. 
When the soot and grease were removed it proved to 
be the silver coffin-plate of Louis XIV. of France. The 
inscription remains with all the titles of Le Grand 
Monarque, the date of his birth, death, etc. The plate 
is now in the Museum at Paris. 

Yet how many scores of travellers had looked at the 
sooty old frying-pan, before the skilled eye came which 
detected its value! 

A favorite book with young people of the last gener- 
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ation was called ‘‘Eyes and No Eyes,”’ and its lesson 


ure of their daily lives. But such general quickening 
of observation will be of little avail unless there is defin- 
ite knowledge behind it. 

‘‘Men walk,” says an eminent geologist, “through 
tables of stone, inscribed like those of Moses with di- 
vine history and prophecy; yet they see only building 
material for their barns or shops.” 

Lord Strangford, the linguist and philologist, used 
to find keen pleasure in that most dull of all books, 
“Bradshaw’s Railway Guide.” The long lists of 
names traced to their origin were full of the history of 
nations for ages to him. Yet how many men in Eu- 
rope ever found any significance in the dreary roll-call, 
beyond the time of a train? 

“Every language that aman knows makes him an- 
other time a man,” said the old proverb, and we might | 
add that each new scignce or art that we conquer | 
gives usa fresh life. The botanist, the entomologist, 
the hunter with his trained ear, the sailor with his 
trained eye, all perceive worlds lying open about them, 
to which we, unless we have had their training, are 
blind and deaf. 

It is not possible for boys and girls to master all | 
these keys to happiness, but even a partial knowledge 
of a single physical science would immeasurably widen 
the horizon for them, during their whole lives. The | 
time given to crochet or to cheap novels in the summer 
would open the kingdom of birds, or insects, or plants | 
to them; and these are kingdoms where there is no re- 
volt or disappointment or trickery; there all the sub- 
jects turn to us true and friendly faces. 

Many of us might repeat with a deeper meaning than 
hers, the poor Scotchwoman’s complaint, ‘I shall be | 
shamed to go into heaven when I ken sae little o’ the | 
braw warld God has gien me here.” 





CONCERT TALKERS. 


Alexander Dumas speaks in one of his novels of the 
Parisian custom of using the opera as a convenient 
place for gossip. ‘The young beaux, ignoring the music 
and the singers, talk aloud of the latest social celebri- 
ty, the newest style of dress-cane, or the latest bon mot 
at the club. 

Those plebeians who are present to listen to the mu- 
sic are annoyed, but there is no way of stopping the 
“chin-chinning”’ of these dandies except by the music- 
lovers crying “Silence! silence!” Even this respite 
lasts only for a few minutes. A fresh arrival again 
starts up the tongues of the gossips, and the honest 
Frenchman who has paid his money to hear the famous | 
cantatrice is cheated out of his evening’s entertain- | 
ment. 

In our days, the ill-bred people who deliberately talk 
aloud, or even whisper, at a concert, or oratorio, | 
though comparatively few, still live. Unfortunately, 
the long-suffering public has not yet found a way to 
teach these offenders against good manners that in a 
concert-room there are peeple whose right to hear | 
they are bound to respect. Occasionally this class of | 
disturbers are rebuked by their own sins. 

A magnificent passage from the oratorio of “Elijah” | 
was once being rendered, at Providence, before an en- | 
thusiastic and delighted audience. In the centre of the 
house sat two ladies, whose conversation was so ab- 
sorbing as to make them heedless of audience and mu- 
sic. The passage was approaching its climax, and the 
two friends were forced to raise their voices. 

Suddenly the music stopped, to allow an effective 
pause, before the theme was resumed. Through the 
stillness, made more impressive by the cessation of so 
many instruments and voices, came a shrill woman's 
voice,— 

“I put butter in mine!” 

The two women had been talking about cooking-re- 
ceipts! | They had not anticipated any stop in the mu- 
sic, so that when it came, the sentence about the butter 
filled the gap. The music went on after a little com- 
motion among the singers, but every glass in the house 
was levelled at the two offenders, making them thor- 
oughly uncomfortable. 

A wag remarked to a friend, at the close of the con- 
cert, “Her words were softer than butter, yet they 
pierced her as if they had been drawn swords.” 





~~ 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


Centuries ago, Hafiz, the Persian poet, sang at Shi- 
raz his odes in praise of wine. His grave, standing in 
a large cemetery, outside of the city, is marked by a 
monument of white marble. About it gather carous- 
ing companies to drink wine; for in spite of the rigid 
prohibition of the Koran, the people of Shiraz indulge 
freely in the fermented juice of the grape. 

They are fond of pleasure, and pass a large portion 
of their lives in merry-making. The poor mechanic, 
the official, and even the priests, begin their wine- 
drinking as soon as evening sets in. They have a 
proverb which says: 

“In Ispahan many scholars and artists may be, 

But dancers, singers and drinkers only in Shiraz you 

see. 

But an observer is impressed by the fact that this 
merry-making, wine-drinking people are extremely ex- 
citable and irritable. In no other city in Persia are 
there so many deeds of violence committed in passion. 
Everybody carries a two-edged, curved poinard in hia 
girdle. He is ready to use it on the slightest provoca- 
tion, even if a man should differ from him in argu- 
ment. 

An European traveller, who visited Shiraz, describes 
a brutal scene he saw, one day, which shows the tem- 
per of these lovers of wine and pleasure. He says: 

“I saw a richly dressed Persian walking supercili- 
ously along the narrow sidewalk of the bazaar whilst 
another Persian came from the opposite direction. 

“The latter in his hurry did not know exactly which 
side to take in order to pass the former, and, as is usu- 
ally the case on such an occasion, danced before the 
irate Persian from right to left. 

“The latter, who evidently belonged to the better 
classes, drew his poinard without another word, and 
mortally stabbed the innocent man. This happened in 
broad daylight, and in the p th ds of 
people.” 

The irritability which characterizes the Shiraz peo- 





contentions? who hath wounds without cause?” asks 
was to teach boys and girls to cultivate the habit of ob- the wise man. “They that tarry long at the wine,” he 
servation, in order to add to the helpfulness and pleas- | answers. 
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AN ODD CHEROKEE, 

Illiterate people as a rule are fond, as Rufus Choate 
was, of “words of learned length and thundering 
sound.’ But, unlike the great advocate, they are igno- 
rant of their meaning, and use them for the same rea- 
son that school-girls often do. “I don’t know its mean- 
ing,’ said a school-miss, on being asked to define a 
striking word she had used; “but it sounds well.” 

In the plantation-days of the South, a negro preach- 
er would become enamored of some word he had 
heard used by a white minister. In prayer, exhorta- 
tion and sermon that word would be spoken again and 
again. He had not the faintest idea of its meaning, 
but it “sounded well” and pleased his ignorant audi- 
ence, 

There lived among the Cherokees, a few years ago, 
writes a correspondent, a white man, whose marriage 
with an Indian woman had made him a member of the 
nation. He was an odd character, and one of his odd- 
ities was a passionate fondness for strange and “big” 
words, and he selected them for use wholly by sound, 
and not by sense. 

He occasionally furnished “entertainment for man 
and beast,’’ and once announced his intention to so en- 
large his house that it would become a popular hotel. 

“Tam going,”’ he said to a friend, ‘to build a condi- 
tion to my house, and have it object about twenty feet. 
Then I shall make a partition through it and run a 
revenue up to it. Then, if the stage company will 
only run to it, I shall be able to detain travellers in a 


more hospitable manner, and in time I will extinguish 
myself.” 





—~> 
>> 


HEARING NOT DOING. 

In every congregation there are certain hearers who 
resemble ducks. The severest rain does not wet a 
duck—the drops are shed as fast as they fall. The 
hardest ‘‘drippings of the sanctuary” do not affect 
these hearers. They sit beneath them Sunday after 
Sunday, and continue ‘‘as dry as the remainder biscuit 
after a voyage.” 

No matter how pungent may be the sermon, these 
men always have some way of causing it to glance off 
of them. The following anecdote illustrates our 
point: 


Several years ago Dr. Thompson, a distinguished 
Scotch minister, preached from the text, “Look not 
thou upon the wine when it is red.” His discourse 
was an eloquent and impressive description of the fatal 
se of drinking upon the purse, head, heart and 
lle. 

Several of the preacher’s most pungent remarks 
were shot at two men, cronies, who were known as 
hard drinkers. They listened decorously, but seemed 
unmoved. When the congregation was dismissed the 
two men met, the preacher being close behind them. 
“Did you hear him, Johnnie?’ asked one. 

“Did [ hear ’t? Wha didna hear ’t? I ne’er winked 
an e’e the hail sermon.”’ 

“Aweel, and what thought ye o’t?” 

““Adeed, David, I think he’s been a lad in his day, or 
he couldna ken’d sae weel aboot it! Ah, he’s been a 
slee hand, the meenister!”’ 


————~o-—_____ 


TOO BIG. 

Big things are not often useful or profitable. Bulky, 
unwieldy property that a person can do nothing with, 
is very forcibly characterized by the phrase, “He has 
an elephant on his hands.’’ Many great works of hu- 
man skill and boldness, however, that are too big to be 
profitable, are not too big to be useful, and the follow- 
ing pertinent remarks of the Railway Age are rather 
suggestive than absolute. 


Whether the great bridge between New York and 
Brooklyn will pay even a low rate of interest on its 
cost, besides the large sum which will be required each 
year for repairs, is not at all certain. It seems as if 
there was a limit in size for structures of all kinds, 
which it is not profitable to over-pass. 

The Great Eastern steamship, while it was in many 
respects a mechanical success, was, on the whole, a 
great failure. 

Locomotives beyond a certain weight are not profita- 
ble. The wide gauge for railways has been abandoned, 
because the narrower one was found to be best adapted 
to all the conditions involved. The use of driving 
wheels of very large diameter on passenger locomo- 
tives was continued for only a comparatively short 
time. 

Nature herself, while she may produce the i 


A Fine Hair Dressing. 
COCOAINE dresses the hair perfectly, and is also a 
preparation unequalled for the eradication of dandruff. 
The superiority of BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
consists in their purity and great strength. (Adv. 


4 --—— 

Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits, or Worm Lozenges, 
although effectual in destroying worms, can do no pos- 
sible injury to the most delicate child. [Adv, 

—_e_—_- 


Functional derangement of the female system is 
quickly cured by the use of Dr. R. V. Pierce’s “Favorite 
Prescription.” It rempves pain and restores health and 
strength. By all druggists. (Adv, 
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9 Cards, Shape Novelties and Scrap 
Pictures. Boys and Girls are coining money selling our 
oods. Agents wanted in every town, Great inducements, 
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Prang’s Easter Cards, on paper and satin, plain 
and tastefully mounted, present many novelties, in de- 
signs by Hamilton Gibson, Walter Satterlee, Miss Hum- 
phrey, Mrs. O. E. Whitney, Miss Comins, and other 
well-known artists. Ask your dealers, 


ST AM PS | 200 well ass’d Brazil, Iceland,Deccan,ete., 

18c.;7 Greece, 5c.; 5 Brazil, 5c.;4 Java,ie.; 
10 Australia, 6c.; 150 all different, 35c.; 50 all rare— 
Iceland, Natal, Bermuda, Grenada, Deccan, etc., 30c, 
} unused Paraguay,Brazil, Bulgaria, Mauritius, etc., l6c. 
Monthly Circular free. W.¥. BISHOP, LaGrange, Ill. 


| Cc EDUCATIONAL 
E U R O P 3 EXCURSIONS 
1884 Combining unequalled advantages. 


Send for Descriptive Circular, Free. Register 
early. E. TOURJEE, Franklin 8q., Boston, 


DR. PIERCE’S 

“Pleasant Purgative Pellets” are sugar-coated and 
inclosed in glass bottles, their virtues being thereby pre- 
served unimpaired for ~~ length of time, Inany climate, 
so that they are always fresh and _ reliable. o cheap 
wooden or pasteboard boxes. By druggists. 


EMBROIDER Our Book ‘Manual 


* of Needlework,’’— 
100 Pages, is a complete guide to all kinds of EMBROI- 
DERY. Gives diagrams and full instruction in KENSING- 
TON, ARASENE and all the new embroidery stitches, also 
gives directions for Crocheting and Knitting with cotton 
twine, several handsome patterns of window and mantel 
Lambrequins, also to crochet and knit fifty other useful 
and ornamental articles. Teaches how to make Modern 
Point, Honiton and Macrame Lace; also Rug Making, 
Tatting, &c., &c. Profusely illustrated. Price, 35 cents, 
post-paid: Four for $1, Stamping Outfit of 10 full-size 
pereoentes Embroidery Patterns, with powder, pad, &c. 

Oc. Patten Pub. Co., 47 Barclay St., New York. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS AND PATTERNS for 

Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, Di- 
rections for Making Knitted Work, etc. Tells how to 
make 20 Stitches, including South Kensington, Outline, 
Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, Fil ing, Feather, 
etc. Fatterns for Scrap Basket, Splasher, dy, Piano 


Cover, etc. Price, 36 cents. 
LACE, RICK-RACK AND DARNED 


























A ACRAME 
LACE PATTERNS. This book has 50 /llustra- 
tions, including 15 Darned Lace Patterns, Patterns and 


Instructions for Making Macrame Lace, Rick-Rack, 
Trimming, er Work-Bag, ete. Price, 50 cents. 
IDY PATTERNS for Java Canvas, Honeycomb and 





Twine work. Price, 20 cents. SPECIAL OFFER! 
ALL These 2 Books and 8 Tidy Patterns for 30 two-cent 
stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 
Ss We have over 100,000Im- 
ported Cards, includ- s 
ing Tuck's. Hildesheimer’s, 
Dejonge’s, Hamburger’s, etc., FOR 
which we wish to close out at 
once, and in order to do so, have put 
them up in packages of assorted bd 
aesigns, sizes and makes. These are the finest grad: of 
Cards, usually retailing at from 2 to 20 cents each, and 
every Colleciion or Scrap Book should contain some, 
pono og copies, rewards, Easter, etc., they are indis- 
pen ie. 
Ge On receipt of $1.00, and 10 cts. for postage, we will 
send an assortment worth $5.00 at retail. me 
On receipt of $2.00 we will send an assortment of 
larger cards, worth $10.00 at retail. 
On receipt of $3.00 we will send an assortment of 
the nicest cards, mostly all fringed, worth $15 at retail. 
SPECIAL.—On receipt of $5, we will send all three 
of above lots, or $30 for $5. 
GUARANTEE.—If Cards 


* 
are not as represented, 


and satisfactory, we agree to return the money on re- 
ceipt of Cards. 

nd Postal Note or Registered Letter at our risk. 
F. TRIFET, 19 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
7 BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is prepared 
with the greatest care, and consists 
of a superior quality of cocoa and 
sugar, flavored with pure vanilla 
bean. Served as a drink or eaten 
dry as confectionery, it is a delicious 
article, and is highly recommended 
by tourists. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CoO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 





POLK’S 
DIPHTHERIA 
CURE. 


GREAT FALLS, N. H., Jan. 24, 1884. 
The Polk Diphtheria Co.: 

Gentlemen,—l, John H. Dodge, of Great Falls, 
depose and say on oath that my throat has been 
sore for six weeks, so sore that I could not swale 
low without the tears starting from my eyes. 

I heard of your “Cure” through a friend of your 
company, and by him was induced to try it. “The 
second application has effected a cure, and I re- 
joice to say that my throat is entirely well. Please 
accept my thanks, and allow me to subscribe my- 
se!f, gentlemen, 

Most respectfully yours, 
JOHN H. DODGE. 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
STRAFFORD 8s. 

Jan, 24, 1884. 
Then the above-named John H. Dodge person- 
ally appeared, and made oath that the above affi- 

davit by him subscribed is true. 

Before me, GEORGE EF. BEACHAM, 

Justice of the Peace. 


Office of Whitney, Howe & ny 
Bankers and Brokers, 7 Exchange PI. 
BosToNn, MAss., Jan, 24, 1884. 
Polk Diphtheria Cure Co.: 

Gentlemen,—Suffering with violent sore throat I 
procured a bottle of your “Diphtheria Cure” last 
evening, and used itas per your directions, and 
am happy toinform you that this morning it is 
entirely well. 


fours truly, R. H. WHITNEY. 





The following is from Rev. W. O. Holman, for 
many years pastor of the Bunker Hill Baptist 
Church, Charlestown, Mass., a gentleman of high 
cca and well known in Boston and vicin- 
ty: 

BosTON HIGHLANDS, 
19 Highland Av., Jan, 28, 1884. 
Polk Diphtheria Cure Co.: 

Gentlemen,—l tirst heard of the “Polk Diph- 
theria Cure” while travelling in North Carolina 
last autumn. It was certified to me by eminent 
citizens of Raleigh, N. C., to be a specitic for 
Diphtheria and all kinds of sorethroats., I have 
kept it in my house ever since. On two occasions 
I have had a very sore throat, with enlarged ton- 
sils and severe inflammation, In both instances 
I have used it with immediate and complete re- 
lief. Ihave implicit faith in it. 

Respectfully, 
11 Paris St., 
Fast Boston, MAss., Jan, 14, 1884, 
Polk Diphtheria Cure Co.: 

Gentlemen,—| recently had a very severe attack 
of diphtheria. I had suffered for several days with 
soreness in the throat and pains all through my 
body, particularly in the neck and head. On the 
30th of December I suffered very acute pains, and 
had high fever. Upon examination we found that 
my throat was thickly and thoroughly coated 
with membrane, and as far down as we could see, 
Lat once procured a bottle of your Cure and used 
it. The disease was arrested, and in about 24 
hours the throat began to clear off, and in six 
days I was well. My wife ard daughter had diph- 
theretic sore throats, but a few applications of 
your Cure gave them relief. I regard it as an in- 
valuable remedy, and shall not again witnout 
it in my house, Yours, C, KAMERRER. 


POLK’S DIPHTHERIA CURE, 


Manufactured only by 


Polk Diphtheria Cure Co., 


168 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Price, $1 per bottle. All inquiries promptly re- 
sponded to. 
Mention the Companion, 


W. 0. HOLMAN, 














does not obtain from it her most effective uses. The 
vast proportions of the London dray-horse can be prof- 
itably employed only in a narrow range of conditions. 

The giant grenadiers, whom Frederick I. ransacked 
all Europe to obtain, were not effective soldiers in the 
field. It is the man of average size who is enduring, 
_ adapted to all the varied demands of practical 
ife. 


In the case of both machines and men the gigantic 
is not, all things considered, the most serviceable. 


+ 
>> 


A SPELLING-CLASS, 

A teacher in one of the smallest district-schools in 
the smallest State of the Union once proved that it 
may be embarrassing to use one’s own self as an illus- 
tration. She was hearing a class in spelling and defin- 
ing words. 


The word “orphan” had been correctly spelled, but 
none of the class seemed to know its meaning. After 
asking one or two of them, she said, encouragingly,— 

“Now try again. [Taman orphan. Now can’t some 
of you guess what it means?” 

he blank look upon their faces remained, until one 
of the duller scholars raised his hand, and said, with 
no intention of being saucy, “It’s some one who wants 
to get married, and can’t.” 

Another of this teacher’s trials is a boy who seems 
unable to learn to spell. She is an enthusiast on the 
subject of the Phonetic Spelling Reform, but confesses 
that her devotion to it is lessened every time the boy 
attempts to spell. His latest effort was with the word 
“‘whetstone,” which he rendered, “L—N—T—whet, 
C—Y—stone,—whetstone.” 


— 











“May T have the honor to conduct your daughter to 
the supper-table?”’ asked a society gentleman of a 
lady from the country. ‘‘May you take her to supper?” 











ple is largely due to their wine-drinking. ‘Who hath 





was the reply; ‘“‘why, of course; and you can take me, 





Companion 
$3.50 


With Chain. 







Waterbury Watch with Charms. 


Watch Chain, Whistle Charm & Microscopic Charm, 


IN A BEAUTIFUL CASE, 


FOR ONLY $3.50. SPECIAL OFFER! 








Stem Winding 


GOOD ONLY UNTIL APRIL Ist. 


Description.—Our new Companion Waterbury Watch has a 
full plate soreness with an improved re; 
rov 


lator, and an im- 
stem wind, The Watch is made up of 


SPECIAL OFFER &° 


fee—1 
Cc 





too. That's what we came here for.” 


scope. 
Publishers of YOUTH’s COMPANION. 





wheels and separate parts, all of which are made on the most 
approved and delicate machinery, The Case is made of a new 
metal called nickel silver, and is artistically chased (see cut). 


The Companion Waterbury Watch is an accurate time- 
keeping watch. We have tested many thousands of them, and 
know that the Waterbury Watch is the best cheap time-keeping 
watch in the world. 


What Our Readers who Have Used the Watch Say About It. 


“T received of you a Waterbury Watch last September. My 
father has a $20 watch and my brother a $17 watch, but my Wa- 
terbury keeps just as good time as either of them.”—L. T.GABLE, 
Butler, Mo., Jan. 27, 1884. x 

“Two years ago last month I bought at your oftice a Waterbury 
Watch, and it has proved a good time-keeper, and is just as good 
to-day as the day I bought it. I have carried it in my pocket all 
the time, and it has been running constantly for the two years, 
and varying less than a minute in two months. Now I think this 
a good record for a watch costing so little money.”—WmM. B. 
DAvis, Gloucester, Aug. 15, 1883. 

“I received my Waterbury Watch two years - to-day. It 
has cost me nothing for repairs, and keeps as good time now as 
the day I received it. As far as time-keeping is concerned, I 
would not exchange it for any S00 watch.”—EVERETT J. BROWN, 
Leominster, Mass., April 6, . 


1st.— From this date until April Ist, we will 


OD UNTIL APR 
give with this Watch, on receipt of $3.50 and 25c. for postage and registr: 
handsome nickel-plated Steel Chain with Ch vory 
harm. Price of each Charm or Chain alone, 25 cents. The cut shows the ivory hand 
On one end is photographed four different views of N 


arm, 1 Ivo eee Photograp 


olding a powerful micre- 
ara Falls. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple P1., Boston, Mass. 











FEB. 28, 1884. 

















For the Companion. 


FIVE HUNDRED FOLD. 


One morn in his study knelt apart 
Michael Feneberg good and gray, 
His lips moved not, but his thankful heart 
Sang the song of St. Barnabas’ Day. 
And his joy was not for the world’s reward 
(Poor village pastor, his purse was lean), 
But in humble silence he praised the Lord 
For health, and grace, and a conscience clean. 


“What shall I render, dear Lord, to Thee 

For thy kindness, blessing me more and more?” 
Did he dream the answer so near could be? 

Who knocks at Michael Feneberg’s door? 
There stood a traveller, soiled and lame, 

Face to face with the poor man’s friend, 
Begging three crowns “in Jesus’ name,” 

‘o help him on to his journey’s end. 


A thrill thro’ the pastor’s bosom ran, 

And his face was grave,—but still serene, 
He welcomed and fed that paneey man, 

And plied him with questions kind but keen, 
Till pitying faith his doubt controls, 

And he chides his heart with a promise sure, 
“Michael Feneberg, shepherd of souls, 

He lends to the Lord who helps the poor.” 


He gave to the stranger weary and sad 
Three crowns, and smilingly sped him on. 
*Twas all that the good old pastor had, 
But he thought of his prayer, and his fears were 
gone— 
“I honor God's bounty best,” he said, 
“To spend it free for a brother's needs: 
For piety thrives where the poor are fed, 


| 





And charity thanks the Lord in deeds, 


“They serve not heaven whose souls are bound; 
Their prayers are pagan whose hearts are froze; 
And praise ts shallow and selfish sound | 

From him who nothing in love bestows, | 
The helping hand is atest of grace, | 
And giving the measure of gratitude, 
And they live in the light of Jesus’ face 
Whose joy is the joy of doing good.” 





Days passed, and tho’ for better or worse, 
Michael still on the Lord relied, 
Empty so long was the good man’s purse 
That his soul was sad and his faith was 
And he knelt, and spake in his childlike way, 
“Dear Master, I lent three crowns to Thee; 
Thou knowest [ need them; Lord, I pray 
In thy mercy give them back to me.” 





Did he dream the answer could be so near? 

There came a letter that very night; 
Heavy. and large,—and bold and clear 

Was the writing that showed in the candle-light. 
Who sent it? Only the post-mark told 

It had borne its burden through twenty towns; 
But, svon as he broke the seal,—behold, 

There fell at his feet tive hundred crowns! 


O’er the Bavarian highlands, west, 

Half way from the Danube to the Rhine, 
One little deed toa sufferer blessed 

Had gone, like a tender star to shine. 
For the weary stranger the story spread 

Of Michael's gift as he homeward came, 
And a pious rich nan heard and paid 

The beggar’s debt in the Saviour’s name, 


So God in bounty His promise kept 
‘To the kind of heart and the free of hand;— 
Michael Feneberg gazed, and wept 
At the blessing he scarce could understand, 
“Ah, Lord,” he murmured, “one drop Lsoug 
And heaven rains, till my hands o’erflow! 
It is like Thee, Lord;—I dare ask naught 
Of Thee, for Thy goodness shames me so.” 
THERON BROWN. 





+r 
For the Companion, 
STRICTLY KEPT. 

In the olden time, the Scotch used to keep the 
Sabbath with great strictness. Those who ab- 
sented themselves from the kirk were searched 
for, apprehended and fined. A pious blacksmith 
of Ross-shire met the sheriff, one Sabbath evening, 
taking a walk. 

“Law-makers,” said the smith, boldly, looking 
the high dignitary in the face, “should not be law- 
breakers.” 

“My health requires that I should take a walk,” 
answered the sheriff, excusing himself. 

“Keep you God’s commandments, and you can 
trust Him with the keeping of your health,” was 
the smith’s reply. ‘“Accursed must be the health,” 
he added, with sternness, “that is preserved by 
trampling on the law of God.” 

Dr. Guthrie, who says, “Our ancestors might 
have been too scrupulous; I don’t say they did 
not fall into glaring inconsistencies,” tells a story 
of his going to preach for a clerical friend in this 
same Ross-shire. 

On retiring to rest, Saturday night, he asked his 
friend if he could get warm water in the morning, 
to shave with. 

“Whist! whist!” said the host, holding up a 
warning hand, and then adding, with a twinkle in 
his eye, “Speak of shaving on the Lord’s Day in 
Ross-shire, and you need never preach here any 
more.” 

Another story tells of a maid-servant who de- 
clined to furnish a guest at an inn with warm 
water for shaving on Sunday morning. The man, 
who knew Scottish inconsistency, asked her if she 
could get him warm water and a little whiskey, 
for a morning dram. 

“Oh, that I will,” answered the woman, “for 
that’s both a work o’ necessity and mercy.” 








Dr. Guthrie also mentions a servant-girl who 
refused to feed the cows on the Sabbath, though 
she was willing to milk them. Her astonished | 
master, on asking why she distinguished between 
the two acts, received this bit of instruction in 
casuistry : 

“The cows canna milk themselves, so to milk 
them is a clear work of necessity and mercy; but 
let them out to the fields and they'll feed them- 
selves.” | 

“It is a beautiful day,” remarked a young man 
to a grave old Scotchman, as they were walking, 
one lovely Sabbath morning, to the kirk. 

“Yes, indeed, young man,” answered the old 
man, “it is a very beautiful day; but is this a day 
to be talking about days ?” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








The old Scotch were undoubtedly too scrupulous 
and their Sabbath too strictly kept, but a loose 
observance of the Lord’s Day does not prove the 
wisdom of the people who ignore its sanctity. 
Prof. Wilson, the witty and cultured “Christopher 
North,” of Black d’s Mi , Was no “saint” 
or Sabbatarian. Yet he thus writes, in the ‘“‘Noc- 
tes,” of the Scottish Sabbath,— 

“A day set apart from secular concerns, and, as 
far as may be, from the secular feelings that 
cling to them, even in thought, has a prodigious 
power, sirs, ower a’ that is divine in our human. 

“It is as if the sun rose more solemnly, yet not 
less sweetly, on the Sabbath morning, a profounder 
stillness pervaded not the earth only, but also the 
sky. 

“The mair Christian the people, the mair Chris- 
tian the Sabbath; therefore let the Sabbath be 
kept holy, as I believe it to be in Scotland, and 
then the blessing of God will be upon her; and as 
she is good, so shall she wax great.” 





——_~++@>——___—_—_—__ 
ASTONISHED. 

“Ugh! short gun—my father shoot me—hurt no- 
body.” This was the way a young Indian expressed 
his contempt for the white man’s pistol, as he stood 
watching its owner clean it. Years ago, when the 
Winnebagoes threatened to capture the Government 
property on the treaty ground, and go on the war-path, 
an officer of the War Department went among them 
to confer with Chief Four-Legs and assist Gov. Cass 
in keeping the peace. The threatened insurrection 
was prevented by a mere quiet show of power—and 
the pistol, which the officer in a moment of leisure 
was cleaning, was one of the first incidents. 

The officer replied to the disdainful remark of the 
young Indian by saying to his interpreter, ‘Tell him 
if he wants to know what these ‘short guns’ can do, 
to just go across Fox River and stand there, and he can 
have a hole made through him in a minute.” 


The Indian declined this polite proposal, but seeing 
by his manner that he still believed the “short gun” 
could “hurt nobody,” Col. McKenney felt that he must 
do something to prove its quality, or lose his prestige 
in the coming council. 

He directed his servant to stick up a bit of bark, at 
a fair distance, and then calling attention through the 
interpreter to what he was going to do, took deliberate 
aim and fired. The bark fell. 

‘The Indian ran and picked it up, but seeing no mark, 
laughed at the colonel and his pistol. The bullet was 
no larger than a buck-shot, and the elastic filaments on 
the inner side of the bark had closed over the hole it 
had made. 

‘*Look on the other side,” said the colonel. 

The Indian turned the bark over, and uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise. He poked a stick through the 
bullet-hole, and then he wanted to borrow the pistol 
to look at. His contempt had suddenly changed to 
profound respect. 

Seeing an old Indian fumbling with his flint and steel 
and piece of punk, trying to make a fire to light his 
pipe, the colonel told the interpreter to say he would 
save him the trouble. 

«Tell him I'll bring down fire from the sun to light 
his pipe with.” 

The old Indian looked at the officer and shook his 
head, with a grunt of incredulity. The colonel went 
to him, and drawing a burning-glass from his pocket, 
held it concealed in his hand over the tobacco in the 
pipe. The focal rays soon did their work. 

“Smoke,” said the colonel. 

The old Indian sucked through the stem, and very 
soon the smoke filled his ‘mouth. He puffed it out, 
and then stopped and looked first at the white man, 
then up at the sun, then down at his pipe, with an ex- 


| pression on his face of perfect awe and amazement. 
| apy he half suspected the white chief to be 
m 


Manitou himself. 

‘The favorable impression was made complete when, 
a few days after, on the treaty ground, and just previ- 
ous to holding the council, trial was made of a six- 
pounder field-piece on the shore of Lake Winnebago. 
An empty barrel was anchored at a distance of about 
a quarter of a mile, and several of the army gunners 
fired and missed it. But the heavy report of the can- 
non was sufficiently effective to quiet the Indians, and 
they noticed little else till Col. McKenney aimed and 
sighted the piece himself. He fired and shivered the 
barrel to atoms. 

After that it was an easy matter to make terms with 
the Winnebagoes,—and the colonel long continued to 
be known among them as the “Big Fire-maker.” 





—~++@>—_- 
OUR FOREFATHERS’ HOMES. 

Broad-minded men, and women also, are trying so to 
house the poor that they may be tidy and comfortable 
and healthy. The effort is an illustration of the good 
sense which characterizes the philanthropy of the age. 
This characteristic has been impressed upon it by sci- 
ence. For it teaches that hygiene, or the promotion 
and preservation of health, is an indispensable aid in 
growing good citizens. 

Bad as the dwellings of the poor are in cities, and in 
the country also, they are as a class far superior to 
those in which our Anglo-Saxon ancestors lived. If a 
serf, the Saxon lived in a hut not as genteel as some of 
our modern pig-styes, and far less comfortable. 

If he was a gentleman, his home consisted of a hall, 
with little rooms on the outside surrounded by an 
earthwork. The rude walls of the hall were covered 
with some sort of hangings, on which were hung arms 
and trophies of the chase. The floor was of earth 
strewn with rushes. Fire was made in the middle of 





| the hall, and the smoke found its way out of a hole in 
| the roof. 


In this rude hall he breakfasted at nine and dined at 
three o'clock. It was considered disgraceful for a gen- 
tleman to dine alone. Everybody was welcomed with 
a lavish hospitality. 

The stranger brought news, no mean gift to an out- 
of-the-way country squire, who had no newspaper and 
couldn't have read it if one had been placed alongside 
of his breakfast plate, or rather bread-slice. For they 
used thick slices of bread, as plates were then un- 
known, on which to place portions of meat. These 
slices were called trenchers, because they were to be 
carved upon. Forks were unknown. 

A Norman baron is reported to have been so hospit- 
able that he turned the king’s highway through the 
middle of the hall of his manor. He aia so in order 
that no traveller might have an excuse for passing 
without partaking of his hospitality. 

Seated on a high wooden seat, the Anglo-Saxon gen- 
tleman presided at his dinner of boiled bacon, which, 
with bread and vegetables, mead and beer, was the 
principal dish. Quantity made up for the deficiency 
in — 

He and his guests drank heavily. Drunkenness and 
sloth marked his daily life. Drinking-cups were so 
made as not to atand upright. They had to be emptied 
atadraught. Buckets were used to carry the mead or 
oil to the guests. When the Saxon gentleman or lady 
slept, he rested on a bench upon which a sack filled 
with straw had been placed. Neither he nor his wife 
wore a night-dreas. 

The change from these rude customs into a more re- 
fined style of living was due to the Norman conquest, 








| It polished the Saxons’ manners, and infused into their 
sloth the energy characteristic of the English race. The 
transition required time. For along period the Sax- 
ons resisted the advance of the refined Norman man- 
ners and customs, as reminding them of their servile 
condition. 

The conquered, however, had his revenge—he forced 
his language upon his conqueror. The process was 
simple but effective. The unmarried Normans selected 
their wives from among the beautiful Saxon maidens, 
and these naturally taught children their native 
tongue. 


~~ 
<or 





For the Companion. 


THE ANGEL SLEEP. 


When the day is done and the shadows fall 
Over the earth like a dusky ~all, 

Then from the mystic, the silent deep 
Rises the beautiful Angel Sleep. 
O’er field and forest he spreads his wings 

Where the cricket chirps and the wood-bird sings, 
And the murmur of voices dies away, 

Stilled by the Angel calm and gray. 


Human passions that surge and swell 

Are silenced soon ‘neath the mystic spell, 

And tired hearts that are used to weep, 

Yield to the power of the Angel Sleep. 

Softly he broods till the morning gray, 

Then as noiselessly glides away, 

And the spell is lifted and hearts again 

Take up their burden of care and pain. 

We call him Death! ’Tis the Angel Sleep 

That comes at last from the silent deep, 

And smooths forever the brow of care, 

And calms the fever of passion there. 

So we sleep and rest, till the morning gray 

Breaks once more, of an endless day, 

And into the mystic, the unknown deep 

Flies forever the Angel Sleep. 
ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 


EO 


ALMOST ARRESTED. 

‘Facts are stubborn things.” Yet, like stubborn 
persons, they require to be judiciously handled, or 
they will make trouble. Scientists and jurists know 
from experience that an isolated fact is often mislead- 
ing. It may appear to supply the missing link ina 
chain of circumstantial evidence, even when it does 
not belong there at all. 

It is the knowledge of the misleading tendency of 
unrelated facts which makes our courts insist that 
each separate fact of a case shall be proved, and then 
that they shall be welded together. The following 
story, told by Col. Ramsey in his “Recollections,” 
illustrates the serious error which may lurk in an 
apparently related but really isolated fact. 


An old clergyman, one of the first numismatists in 
Great Britain, was on his way to the British Museum 
to examine its collection of coins. On his way there, 
in some obscure street, he bought a coin, which he 
pocketed with eagerness. 

On his arrival at the Museum he found that the usu- 
al guardian of the coins was absent from his post. But 
one of the superior officials, knowing the clergyman 
well by name as a distinguished numismatist, volun- 
teered to show the collection to him, and asked what 
he would particularly like to see. 

He at once said the coin of the Saxon King Offa. 
“T thought as much,” answered the official, smiling. 
“Of course, you are aware that it is priceless, for it is 
the only one known to exist.” 

The clergyman made no reply to this assertion, and 
the collection was brought out. After looking atten- 
tively at this coin and others, the clergyman was 
asked by the official to help him to put them back. He 
aided him and was going, when the official, missing 
the precious King Offa, said,— 

“Holloa! Will you come back, sir? King Offa has 
disappeared.”” 

After most diligent search it was not to be found, 
whereupon the official waxed warm, and said, “Sir, 
either you or I must have it, and I propose that a third 
person be called and our pockets searched.” 

At this moment the rightful guardian of the coins 
appeared. The clergyman, however, stoutly opposed 
exhibiting his pockets. In the meantime the new- 
comer turned all the coins out, and discovered the 
missing coin underneath another. It had stuck to it, 
some glutinous matter being on it. 

Great were the rejoicings and profuse the apologies 
on the part of the official, who, however, expressed 
his astonishment at the unwillingness of the clergy- 
man to show his pocket. 

“This was the reason,” he replied, putting his hand 
in and taking out another coin of King Offa. ‘You will 
not now wonder at my objection. 

“The dreadful thought flashed across me that if this 
was discovered—it being believed, and I having tacitly 
admitted, that there was no other coin in existence of 
King Offa—nothing could save me. 

oF eo it up by mere accident in an obscure street, 
which I should never be able to trace again. Being a 
stranger in London, you will allow, sir, that I had 
strong reasons for declining to be searched.” 
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BOY AND ALLIGATOR, 

A mill-pond with alligators in it cannot be a safe 
place for men—much less boys—to wade in. We give 
the following story as we find it in the Valdosta (Ga.) 
Times. It relates a thrilling adventure of a little lad, 
and his resolute struggle for life. We should think it 
no common exploit for even a strong man to wrench 
himself free when caught in the jaws of a huge alliga- 
tor in three feet of water. A man named Johnson, 
with several other men, were hauling for trout in a 
mill-pond. His little son, Joseph, was with him. 


Master Joseph carried a bag, or corn-sack, in which 
to deposit the fish. When loaded with as many as he 
could carry, he would take them out and make a de- 
posit and return for more. 

In making one of these trips, while wading through 
water about three feet deep, some distance from the 
fishermen, an alligator, said to be of unusual size, rose 
suddenly at the boy, and seized him by the thigh. 

A desperate struggle ensued—the boy battled for his 
life and the alligator for his prey. 

It so happened that the bag which hung by the boy’s 
side was caught in the alligator’s mouth with the 
thigh, and it proved a sort of shield—lessening the in- 
cisions made by the brute’s teeth, and thus, eee 
seamen a shock to his nervous system which might 

ave made him succumb without the struggle which 
saved him his life. 

By an effort—one of those superhuman efforts which 

come to men when only facing death—the boy tore his 
bleeding flesh from the alligator’s jaws. The monster 
grimly held to the sack a moment with the delusion, 
perhaps, that he still had his prey, affording the boy 
an opportunity to escape. 
He had hardly extricated himself from the jaws of 
the alligator before the fishermen, alarmed by the 
struggle, were at hand, and another battle ensued. 
Thirty men, armed with gigs, poles, pocket-knives and 
such other instruments of war as were at hand, charged 
upon the monster. 

Being in three feet of water, the ’gator had the ad- 
vantage, but the men had their blood up and were not 
to be outdone. They poled and punched and harpooned 
him until the brute was almost overcome, when one of 
the emp made bold to seize him by the tail. 

This was asignal for a general assault. In less time 
than it would take to tell it anumber of the more daring 
of the men had him by the tail and Iegs. There were 
too many of them for the ’gator to slap around with 





his tail, a peculiar mode of alligator warfare, and he 
had to give up the fight, 





A harpoon was plunged into his mouth and then it 
was safe to approach him. Soon his head was severed 
from his body, and the heen vo poy marched out 
of the pond with the monster’s head on a pole. 


+ 
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NATURAL APPETITES, 

The satisfying of hunger and thirst, including, of 
course, the pleasant taste of articles of nourishment, 
is an enjoyment, and doubtless it was meant to be the 
sufficient enjoyment connected with eating and drink- 
ing. Men are more unreasonable and exacting than 
the brutes, and have insisted on heightening the pleas- 
ure—for a little while—by adding the excitement of 
poison. Gluttons and drunkards sacrifice sense, self- 
respect, and even taste, for the sake of a temporary 
transport. Every youth who thinks will welcome the 
following helps to the study of himself and his natural 
appetites. 





In order to distinguish a poison-stimulant from a 
harmless and nutritive substance, Nature has thus fur- 
nished us three infallible tests: 1. The first taste of 
every poison is either insipid or repulsive. 

2. The persistent obtrusion of the noxious substance 
changes that aversion into a specific craving. 

3. The more or less pleasurable excitement produced 
by a gratification of that craving is always followed by 
a depressing reaction. 

The first drop of a wholesome beverage (milk, cold 
water, cider fresh from the press, etc.) is quite as 

leasant as the last; the indulgence in such pleasures 
8 not followed by repentance, and never begets a spe- 
cific craving. 

Pancakes and honey we may eat with great relish 
whenever we can get them, but if we can’t, we shall 
not miss them as long as we can satisfy our hunger 
with bread and butter. 

In mid-winter when apples advance to six dollars a 
barrel, it needs no lectures and midnight —— to 
substitute rice pudding for apple pie. A Turk may 
breakfast for thirty years on figs and roasted chestnuts, 
and yet be quite as comfortable in Switzerland, where 
they treat him to milk and bread. 

ot so the dram-drinker; his “thirst”? cannot be 
assuaged with water or milk, his enslaved appetite 
craves the wonted tipple—or else a stronger stimulant. 
Natural food has no effect on the poison-hunger; Na- 
ture has nothing to do with such appetites. 

And it is well worth knowing—before experience 
teaches the bitter lesson—that strength is the effect of 
gratifying the natural appetites only, and weakness the 
effect of gratifying the unnatural ones. No competi- 
tor in an athletic contest who drinks alcoholic liquors 
can hold his own for half an hour; and even tobacco 
is disallowed there. One of the first things demanded 
of a young man who is going into training for a boat- 
race is, ‘Don’t smoke.” 


HELD HIS SEAT. 

Generally, in skirmishes between the railroad con- 
ductor and the obstinate passenger, the latter gets the 
worst of it,—as he ought to; but now and then, by 
sheer drollery, the party in the wrong will get the 
whole car-full of people on his side, and the official has 
to give it up. An incident of that kind was reported 
in the Boston Herald the day before last Christmas, 


which, by its very absurdity, won the good-will of the 
spectators : 





A big, burly, good-naturedly aggressive man entered 
a Charlestown horse-car with a huge turkey in his 
hand, and having seated himself, he placed his turkey 
on a newspaper in a sitting position on the seat beside 
him. The car filled rapidly, but the turkey kept its 
seat, guarded by its burly owner. When the conduc- 
tor came through the car, he noticed the turkey, and 
addressing the man, said, “You will have to take that 
turkey up.” 

“What for?” 
“To let some of these people sit down. You can’t 
keep him on that seat.” 

**What’s the reason I can’t?” 

‘Because these people are as much entitled to a seat 
as your turkey.” 

“Well, who said they weren’t? This turkey aint 
—-s any one, and I’d like to see any one bother 

m 


“You'll have to take him up, anyhow; he isn’t a 
passenger.” 

“No, he isn’t; but he’s a mighty sight better man- 
nered than the average passenger you carry. He’s 
clean, he aint telling all he knows, he isn’t drunk, he 
_ smell of tobacco, and he don’t spit all over the 

oor.” 

By this time all the passengers were laughing, and 
the peculiar appearance of the turkey, as he sat bolt 
upright with his legs spread out on the seat, added to 
the merriment. The conductor, annoyed at the laugh- 
ter, excitedly said, ‘Every seat in this car that’s occu- 
pied has got to be paid for; now you take that turkey 
up, or get out.” 

“TI won’t doit. Here’s a ticket for him, and see that 
you punch it. I guess it don’t make much difference 
to a railroad company what kind of an animal occu- 

ies a seat, 80 long as it’s paid for.” So the turkey 

ept his seat, to the great enjoyment of the passengers. 





PILED-UP NEGATIVES. 

Charles Reade writes to Harper’s, describing a pro- 
vincial peculiarity of the mother-tongue at home that 
is quite as barbarous as any Yankeeism. He says that 
“rustic Oxfordshire has never, within the memory of 
man, accepted that peevish rule of the grammarian, 
‘Two negatives make an affirmative.’ The Oxford- 
shire man has a grammatical creed worth two of that. 
He holds that less than two negatives might be taken 
for an affirmative, or at least for an assent.” 

A Cambridge man, whom his college (St. Jolit.’«) 
transplanted into my county as an incumbent, declared 


to me once that he heard a native of my county address 

a band of workmen thus,— 

. “Haint never a one of you chaps seen nothing of no 
at? 

George Moore, a shoemaker of Ipeden, who was 
quite a “character” in the region of Beott’s Common, 
used to accumulate negatives as if they were half-pence 
—especially when he was excited. A neighbor, to 
whom he had now and then lent a spade, or a frying- 
pan, or a fagot, offended him, and they slanged eac 
other heartily over the palings. Moore wound up the 
contr. .ersy tus: 

“Don’t you never come to my house for nothing no 
more, fur ye won’t get it.” 


~~ 
or 





THE conversation was about bishops, and one fer- 
vent dame said, ‘‘How good the dear Bishop of Peter- 
borough is! What a good man!’ Instantly a gentle- 
man replied, ‘‘There is no merit in that. Bishops 
ought to be so. They get five thousand a year for be- 
ing good, while we are expected to be good for noth- 
ing ; and most of us are.” 


He blew into his gun to see 
If loading up it needed ; 

The jury to a man agree 
The gun blew after he did. 


A GALVESTON man who has a mule for sale, hearing 

that a friend in Houston wanted to buy a mule, tele- 

raphed him: “DEAR FRIEND,—If you are looking 
or a No. 1 mule, don’t forget me.” 


‘“Wuat shall I write about?” asked a young report- 
er of the managing editor. “Oh, write about the first 
thing that comes to hand,” was the brief order. The 


scribe drew his pay that night for an article on “‘door- 
knobs.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE LAZY SKATES. 
Skates like this pair of Johnny’s 
Are such mysterious things, 
A boy can fly with them almost 
As well as if he’d wings. 
Give them an icy sidewalk, 

Or frozen bit of pond, 
I think they’d go to Halifax, 
Or possibly beyond. 


And yet when I asked Johnny, 
An hour ago, or more, 
As he upon his seven-league shoes 
Went skimming past the door, 





came one of these extra days, and it was the very 
best day that any year ever brought, for on that 
day my Bobby was born! Think of that!” 

Bobby laughed and clapped his little fat hands. 

“And so,” continued mamma, “of course my 
Bobby couldn’t have another birthday till another 
long year came round, with another extra day. 
And now,—whisper, Bobby! now the long year 
has come; and next Friday is your birthday, 
dear; and you are going to have—oh! but I 
mustn’t tell!” 

Mamma laughed and shook her head, and didn’t 
tell any more, but her eyes told a great deal; and 
that was all Bobby wanted, for he was very fond 
of surprises and secrets. 

He hugged mamma, and then he hugged him- 
self, and then he went and hugged the kitten, and 
told her all about it, and what he thought he was 
going to have. 

Well, and it all came true, and a great deal 


more; for Bobby had the finest birthday that ever 
any little boy had, or any little girl either. In 
fact, it was so very fine, that I couldn’t possibly 
write about it in common black ink on white pa- 
per. I should have to take silver paper and gold 
ink; and the Companion says I cannot do that, 
so I shall have to stop now. Isn’t that too bad? 
Lavra E. RICHARDS. 
—_———_—_—~<+or—___—_——__ 
For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 

“Mamma,” said Clare, “I want come straw 
bread, please,” pointing to some Johnny-cake 
upon the table. 

Curly-headed Ray looked out of the window 
one morning and saw the ground covered with 
snow for the first time in his remembrance. 

“My country!” he exclaimed, “I guess the 
cows ’ll get enough salt now.” 



































Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


a 

DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

Across. 
6, One of the U. 8. 
7, The butternut of N. A. 
8, To tell. 
9, Verified. 
10, Wavers through fear. 
Third line, read down, names an American poet 


1, Faculty. 

2, A hanging candlestick. 
3, Having the properties 
4, Corners. [of a dog. 
5, Presents. 





born in February. 


Fourth line, read up, one of the 
same author’s most popular poems, 





If he would do an errand 
Over across the town, 

Some lines above his pleasant eyes 
Gathered into a frown. 








And he began explaining 

It was so far to go; 

’T would take so long; it was 80 
cold; 

He'd have to go so slow! 

I think I’ve learned one secret ; 
That skates are swift and true 
At play; but lazy, lax and loath 

When errands are to do. 

———- _ <~@»--—- —— 
For the Companion. 

A LEAP-YEAR BOY. 

“To-morrow is my birth- 
day !” said Robby to Bobby. 

“What is your birfday >” 
said Bobby to Robby. 

“Why, to-morrow, Silly!” 
said Robby. 

Now Robby was nearly six 
years old, and a person of great 
importance. 

“T don’t mean that!” said 
little Bobby, who was not yet 
four. “I mean, what is our 
birfday ? is it good to eat?” 

“Why! why-ee! Bobby 
Bell! don’t you have birth- 
days?” cried Robby, opening 
his eyes. 

“No!” said Bobby, opening 
his mouth. “I neber saw one.” 

“You don’t see them!” said 
Robby, in a patronizing tone. 
“You have them! it is the day 
you were born, and you have a 
party, and presents, and a birth- 
day-cake with frosting, and 
your name on it in pink letters, 
and candy and oranges, and a 
gold dollar with grandmam- 
ma’s love to her dear little boy. 
Do you really MEAN that you 
never had one, Bobby Bell ?” 

Little Bobby looked very 
grave. ‘Perhaps I wasn’t 
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CYRIL DEAN. 
2. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Each blank is a transposition of 
the other blanks. 
How bright —— window is to-day! 
The — are felled, and far away 
Young —— (of poet’s name) de 
spies ; 
No more he —— by her surprise. 
In eager haste the is broiled; 
The is roasted, fried, or boiled. 
Poor dog-day cook, such fires be- 
set her, 
She thinks the -— were almost 
better. 


— 








CHANGED HEADINGS, 
1, Change the first letter of an Eng- 
lish glove, 
And find a cake which Scottish 
people love. 
2, An instrument of music gypsies 


play, 
Will to a certain kind of drum 
give way. 


4. 


RHYMED SQUARE-WORD. 
1, A wading bird, ora large ma- 
chine. 
2, A bird that speaks in a famous 
sOnd. 
3, Sometimes we might do it, were 
troubles foreseen. 
4, A person who has it is steady 
and strong. 
5, Oh, guard thy heart well, that 
sin may not do it; 
Let it once pass the portal—be 
sure you will rue it! 
5. 
PUZZLE 
“Thgil dna tfos srebmuls ruo lla 
edam, 
Thgin ta draeh, ro, straeh 
denehtgnerts 
Eugnot teews sih morf deppord 
taht sdrow eht 
Gnus gninrom ta sdrow tnasaelp 


ruo 


Ra; 
Htraeh a nopu erif a sa saw 
Htrae nopu ecneserp suoicarg sih.” 
If read correctly, the above po- 
etical quotation will be found to 
be descriptive of the poet Longfcl- 
low, who was born on February 
27th, seventy-seven years ago. 
6. 
CHARADE. 
Perchance my first would sickness 
bring, 
Perchance 
health, 
Perchance ’twould prove a fatal 


*twould bring you 





born!” he said. “I’s going to 
ask mamma.” So he trottedin 
to his mother. 

“Mamma,” he said, “was I 
born ?” 

Mamma looked at him a mo- 
ment in mute surprise. ‘Were 
you born, dear ?” she repeated. 
“Yes, certainly you were born. 
Why do you ask me that, little 
boy ?” 

Bobby’s lip began to quiv- 
er, and his blue eyes filled with 
tears. “Den why—why don’t 
I have birfdays ?” he asked. 
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Mamma looked very sorry. 
“Dear! dear!” she said. “Now 
who has been telling my leap- 








thing, 
Perchance 'twould bring you 
wealth. 


To be my second’s perchance your 


ate; 
Perchance my first you follow ; 
Perchance my whole may be very 


ate— 
Then late will come the swal- 
low. 





Conundrums. 

Why was Hawthorne like the 
apostle Paul? Tie was a roman- 
cer (Roman sir). 

Why is a poet at home always 
a prisoner? Because he is barred 
in (bard in). 

What is the difference between 
a locomotive and a giddy girl? 
One carries a head-light and the 
other a light head. 

When is a chicken like a pros- 
! perous farmer? When it has a 














year boy about birthdays? 
Come and sit in mamma’s lap, 
and tell me all about it, and then I will tell you 
all about it.” 

So Bobby climbed up into mamma’s lap and 
hid his face in her dress, and sobbed out his little 
story about frosted cake and pink letters, and gold 
dollars with grandmamma’s love to her dear little 
boy. “And I neber—I neber had any!” he said, 
piteously. 

Then mamma told Bobby a funny little story. 
It was about the years, and it told how they came 
along, one after another, and how each year had 
just the same number of days in it. 

“Three—hundred—and sixty-five! 
So many days I’ve been alive. 
Storm and shine; and sorrow and cheer, 
Really, there never was such a year!”’ 

That is what each one says before it puts on its 
nightcap and goes to sleep. 

But every fourth year there comes one who is 
bigger than the rest. He has one day more, and 
he is very proud of it, and holds his head very 
high, and says: 

“Three—hundred—and sixty-six / 
,y One more day for frolicsome tricks. 


One day more for mirth and for play. 
Look at me! look at me! One MorE DAY!! !” 


“And so four years ago,” said mamma, “there! When I tried to hold her on, it tipped up, for | there. 











For the Companion. 
ME AND KITTY. 

It was a beautiful pond in the big lot behind 
Mr. Bennet’s house. There was a great deal of 
snow, and then there was a great deal of rain, and 
then there was a pond there and it wasn’t there 
before. 

1 didn’t tell mamma there was a pond. 

There was a raft that the big boys had out in 
the water, and me and Kitty wanted to ride on it. 
I tried to step out to it, but my stockings got 
wet. 

I went to the closet and got papa’s big rubber 
boots and put them on. 

It was nice. I walked in the water and didn’t 
get wet a bit. I was glad I hadn’t told mamma, 
for she wouldn’t have let me do it. I pulled the 
raft as close as I could to Kitty, and told her to 
sit down on it. 

But I guess she sat too far for she went over 
backwards, and her feet went up very quick, and 
there was a great big dreadful splash in the water, 
too. 


' I stepped a great way down, for there was a big 
| hole under the water. And the water poured in- 
to papa’s rubber boots, and it was the coldest 
water you ever saw. 

Kitty screamed, and crept out of the water 
like the baby creeps. When I got out of the water 
the boots were so full of water I couldn’t step. 
But soon I fell down, and the water ran out, and 
then me and Kitty ran, too, and got home into the 
kitchen as fast as we could. 

Bridget went and called mamma, and she and 
Bridget undressed us as quick as a flash, and soon 
I was sitting before the stove all nice and warm 
with a blanket round me, and Kitty was sitting 
in mamma’s lap with a blanket round her. 

Mammas are nice when you are all wet with 
cold water and want to get warm quick. 

And when you have cut your finger, or lost 
your ball, or bumped your head, and you want 
somebody to hug you, and don’t want anybody 
else to see you cry a little. 

And—all the time. 

I wish mamma had known that pond was 
8. D. 





ull crop. 

What is a favorite bird with 
college students? A lark. 

What vegetables can be reduced to ashes by simply 
removing a portion of them? Squashes. 

Why is poverty like the gout? It is often the result 
of high living. 

What two letters will make you hurry? 
will make U run. 


Answers to Puzzles in Feb. 14th. 


1. Clover, 
Uvularia, Snowdrop. 
2. 


R and N 





Rosemary, Oxalis, Compass Flower, 
Crocus. 
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MET 
Dr. Gray; H. G. Bell; Professor Dolbear; Thomas 
Edison. 
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Key-Words.—Landlord, rage, agony, thistles,, basis, 
trait, vanity, wedge, ash, Jenny, dais. 


4. First, Saint; second, vale; third, n; fourth, tine, 
Whole—SaInT VALENTISE, 
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For the Companion. 
MUMPS. 

There are three glands, or rather collections of 
glands, on each side of the mouth that secrete saliva— 
the fluid which keeps the throat moist and helps to di- 
gest food. One collection is just below the ears; the 
second below the ends of the lower jaw; the third 
under the tongue. Mumps is a brief fever, and one of 
its characteristic symptoms is an inflammation and 
swelling of these glands, generally those near the ears 
—whence its medical name, parotiditis—inflammation 
of the parotid glands. The name mumps is from the 
mumbling way in which the patient often speaks, it 
being painful to move the inflamed jaws. 

Every inflammation of these glands does not consti- 
tute mumps, but only such as is caused by a peculiar 
kind of contagion, which probably enters the mouth in 
breathing, and thence finds its way to the glands 
through the main ducts. 

In all infectious diseases there isa period of “incu- 
bation’’—a term taken from hatching—the time be- 
tween the exposure and the first symptom. 
this period varies from eight or ten days to two or three 


In mumps 


weeks. 

The swelling begins below the ear, extends back to 
the end of the jaw, and thence spreads in all direc- 
tions. 
ticed; sometimes it is s0 great on both sides as to give 
the neck and head.a pyramidal shape. And yet very 
severe symptoms are sometimes connected with the 
slightest swelling. 

The swelling may be contined to one side of the neck, 
but most often it extends to both, the one, however, 
tirat affected being the worst. The whole disappears 
in eight or twelve days. In rare cases the swelling ex- 
tends to important glands in other parts of the body, 
sometimes with serious results. 

The fever is often so slight that the patient keeps 
about, and unless it extends to other glands is always 


Sometimes it is so slight as to be scarcely no- 


without danger, and requires only the simplest treat- 
ment. 

The period of greatest susceptibility to an attack is 
between the ages of five and fifteen. It is unknown 
under one year, and not common in adults. Yet per- 
sons who have seemed proof against it when young 
are sometimes severely attacked late in life. It is one 
of the diseases which are seldom repeated. 

- —— 
HOW HE WAS CURED, 

It is so hazardous to startle very sick people, that as 
arule no competent physician or nurse allows a pa- 
tient in that condition to be disturbed out of perfect 
quiet. Exceptions to this, where the result has been 
beneficial, have usually been in the nature of comical 
surprises. An English invalid, who had been confined 
to his house for many years by chronic rheumatism, 
went out one sunny day, and endeavored to cross a lot. 
While making the effort, he heard a noise behind him, 
and found himself pursued by a bull. He dropped his 
crutches, ran, leaped a fence, and was entirely cured of 
his rheumatism. A man who lay very ill of a fever 
had an uncle living in the house, a huge old man al- 


most stone-deaf, and with a tremendously loud voice. 
He was quite eccentric, too, in his ways, and he had the 
habit of saying whatever came into his mind in the 
plainest language. 


In the critical condition of the sick man great care 
was taken to exclude his uncle from the room, for the 
least shock or excitement might prove instantly fatal. 
But one day, in the momentary absence of the nurse, 
the old gentleman slipped into the chamber and in- 
stalled his peculiar frame in a chair by the bedside. 

The invalid, who was unable to speak, opened his 
eyes, and turned them wearily on the stern face of the 

old Puritan, which seemed to him lighted up with un- 
usual interest and tenderness, and he braced himeelf 
up to listen, not doubting that his uncle had something 
of grave import to say, something about the settlement 
of his business, possibly—or about the future life. 

Up to this time the invalid had not been told of his 
critical condition, and one reason of excluding the old 
gentleman from the room was the fear that he would 
blurt out some announcement of the patient’s extreme 
danger, which would be a greater shock than he could 
bear. 

It was evident from his manner that the old gentle- 
man had something very important to say. He drew 
nearer the bed, regarded his nephew with the utmost 
seriousness, and bending down to the pillow shouted 
in the sick man’s ear, in a voice that made the house 
ring, 

TKegustes, have you ever considered the advantage 
of being buried in a sandy soil?’ 

The absurd incongruity of the question so overcame 


the sick man that he closed his eyes and fairly shook 
with laughter; and the shock gave such a fillip to 
nature that he seemed to improve from that moment. 
—Editor’s Drawer. 
——_@—__——__ 
CAME HOME TO DIE. 

A correspondent of the Albany Hrpress tells the 
pathetic story of how a father’s love smoothed a 
daughter’s pathway to the grave. He writes: “I 
was in Greenfield, Mass., and I saw a train enter the 
railroad station from the West, having attached to it a 
drawing-room coach containing but three persons. 


“There was a dying woman and her maid; the third 
was a kindly but sad-faced old man. The car was 
switched o.: aside track, the blinds were lifted, and 
the wan, whice face of the dying lady looked out from 
her coach upon the glorious valley to the east. 

“The December sun was wonderfully spring-like. 
Miste hung upon the distant mountains, but the rich 
and fruitful valley was bathed in a soft and tender 
light. Never was a gentler winter’s day, and never 
did human face display greater terrestrial joy than did 
she who was ‘home again.’ 

“The story, as I heard it, was sad but interesting. 
A wealthy resident of the neighborhood had a lovely 
daughter. She was sought for by many lovers, but ‘a 
young Lochinvar’ came out of the West, and carried 
away the prize. 

“He took her to the wilds of New Mexico. 
sae! she sickened, and her cry 

tngland home. 


After a 
was for her old New 
Then, when the end was near, her fa- 


yearnings—to breathe her last amid the scenes of her 
childhood. 

“The husband had said it was impossible; the father 
declared her one wish should be gratified. The doctor 
insisted there was but a week of life. 

“The telegraph wires were put in motion; a draw- 
ing-room car and an engine were secured, and a wild- 
cat train came dashing — to the East in order that 
a dying woman’s desire might be gratified. 


care exercised, but all was repaid by the joy of that 
white face at the car window.” 


——_—__—— 
POPE INNOCENT. 

One of the neatest instances of play upon words 
was a bit of rhyme about a two-weeks-old baby, and 
presented to royalty by the baby herself. King James 
I. once made a visit to Sir ‘Thomas Pope at his castle 
in Oxfordshire. The noble Knight was feeling very 
proud of a little daughter recently born to him, and 
the baby was introduced to the King, with a paper of 
verses in her little hand, which, quoth old Thomas 
Fuller, ‘as they pleased the King, I hope they will 
please the reader :” 

“See, this little mistress here 
Did never sit in Peter’s chair, 
Or a triple crown did wear,— 
nd yet she is a Pope. 
“No benefice she ever sold, 
Nor did dispense with sins for gold, 


She hardly ts a se’*nnight old,— 
And yet she is a Pope. 


“No King her feet did ever kiss, 
Or had from her worse look than this; 
Nor did she ever hope 
To saint one with a rope,— 
And yet she is a Pope. 





“A female pope, you'll say: a second Joan! 
No, sure, she is Pope Innoe ent, or none.” 


a 
ATTACKED. 

We have laughed over the fable of the man who had 
the tiger by the tail, and dared not let go. That the 
man himself in such a position does not feel like laugh- 
ing, a resolute farmer from Indiana can testify very 
positively—and he only caught a very small kind of 
tiger, either. 


While visiting in Vinton County, Ohio, lately, he 
suddenly encountered a wildcat in the woods. Having 
no weapons to defend himself with, he threw his whole 
weight on the cat and crushed it to the ground, at the 
same instant, by strange good luck, grasping the ani- 
mal’s neck with both hands. 

His weight held the wicked little fighter close to the 
ground, with its feet, its only weapons, under it, while 
by main strength he slowly choked the life out of the 
animal. Even after life was seemingly extinct the 
farmer says he was afraid to loosen his hold, and only 
did so when the cramp in his fingers compelled him. 
He exhibits the skin of the animal as atrophy, but says 
he is not looking for other worlds to conquer. 


shillings 
A MUCH-OCCUPIED MAN. 

Turnpike is the name of a station on the railroad 
running through the mountains of Western North 
Carolina. It boasts of a good hotel, kept by a genial, 
busy man, John C. Smathers. The report of the cross- 
examination to which he was subjected by an inquisi- 
tive traveller shows what place he fills in the village: 


“Mr. Smathers, are you the proprietor of this ho- 
tel?” 

“Yea, sir.’ 

“Who is postmaster here?” 

“T am, sir.’ 

“Who keeps the store?” 

“T do, sir.’ 

“Who runs the blacksmith shop?” 

“IT do, sir.’ 

**Who is the miller?” 

*T am, sir.” 

*Do you run anything else?” 

“Well, I have something of a farm; am a pillar in 
the Methodist Church; the father of thirteen children ; 
and my sons and sons-in-law just about run the neigh- 
boring county-seat.” 

—_—_—_____ 
“SAIR CRACKIT.” 

The following anecdote is an amusing and graphic 
illustration of the pride and wit so often found associ- 
ated in Scotchmen : 


A wealthy merchant of Edinburgh was known to be 
a large shareholder in the Western Bank of Scotland. 
The bank had “closed its doors;’’ that is, failed, and 
gone into liquidation. As Scotch law makes each 
shareholder personally liable for the debts of a bank, 
ace ording to the number of shares he holds, the mer- 
chant’s friends feared that the failure might ruin him. 

He was walking oa up the street, two or three 
days after the bank's failure, when an old friend met 
him. ‘The merchant was moody, and his friend seeing 
it put bis arm on his shoulder and said, in sympathetic 
tones,— 

“O Dawvid, man, I’m very sorry for ye in this busi- 
ness. They tell me ye’re broken. Is’t true? 

“Na, na, Tammas, ye’re wrang,”” answered the mer- 
chant, briskly, with a proud shake of hia head. “Ye 
can tell them I’m no broken yet, but I’m gey sair 
crackit.” 

—_——_q__—_ 

“An, Lowe you a thousand dollars!” said a chronic 
borrower, accidentally meeting his creditor. 

“Oh, don’t mention it!” answered the creditor, po- 
litely, but in a mournful tone. 

“We won’t! we won't!” replied the debtor, pressing 
the man’s hand. 

“Ah!” sighed the sentimental Snozenbloom, as he 





gazed upon the landscape, “ah! what is so old as the 
hille?” ‘The valleys, my dear,” responded Mrs. 8.; 
| and Snozenbloom looked disgusted. 





ther came, and to him the dying woman uttered her | 


| 
‘Thousands of dollars were spent and the tenderest 


Cure for Cough or Cold. As soon as there is the 
slightest uneasiness of the Chest, with difficulty of 
breathing, or indication of Cough, take during the day a 
few “Brown's Bronchial Treches.” Only in boxes. [Adr. 





cndantiniliiplieasinats 
A fatal mistake would be not to take Dr. R. V. 
Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery” if you are bilious, 
suffering from impure blood, or fearing consumption 
(scrofulous disease of the lungs). By druggists. [Adv. 








teccnerarmiiione 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
FOR SICK HEADACHE. 
Dr. N.S. READ, Chicago, says: ‘I think it is a remedy 
of the highest value in many forms of mental and ner- 
vous exhaustion, attended by sick headache, dyspepsia 








Why will any one suffer when they can get a bottle of 
the “German Corn Remover’’?—a sure and pain/ess 
remedy for both cor ma and bunions—of any Drugzgist for 
25 cents, or of C. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
115 Fulton Street, ce Y ork, 


CGlenn’s Sulphur Soap. 

The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
* Skin Diseases and for Beautify- 
* ing the Complexion. 








~ nl c There are Counterfeits! ut for 
BEFOREG®AFTER = G/enn’s Sulphur Goan Cc. N. CRIT- 
USING TE ‘TON on & ach 





pee. 

Of druggists at 25c.;3¢ Mailed to any address 
on receipt of price, and 5 cents extra per cake, 

C. N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. 
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and diminished vitality.” (Adv. 
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ROSES: 


Cataloguetree. J.T. PHILLIPS, West Grove Ubester orl Pa. 


Our LaRGE GARDEN 
Guide, » gaaeetning Ces ae Re- 
tiabl 
¥F all. We offer the LATEST a4 
poem - Seed Potatoes, Corn and Oats and 
Best Collection of Vegetable, Flower, 
—- and Tree Beod. Everything is tested. 
OLE & BRO., Seedsmen, PELLA, IOWA, 


PEARCE’S IMPROVED 
CAHOON 


Broadcast Seed Sower. 


This machine sows wheat 
two rods wide, so that a man 
walking one mile sows four 

acres, and does the work 
: better than can be done by 
any other means whatever. 
It sows grass aoots and all 
kinds of grain. Price, $6. 
We have agents in all parts 
of the country. Send stamp 
for circular, 

GOODELL CO., 
Antrim, N. H., Manufac’rs. 


7, BEAUTIFUL 
i “FLOWERS © 





























ce NEW 41 | & CHOICE 2) 


SEEDS! / FRUITS! 


All of the best, both new and old. Plants, Trees, Vines, 
Seeds, &c., by mail, aspecialty. Safe arrival guaranteed, 
60 choice, che ap, $1 Sets, for example: 


2 ROSES wrstsinmsn 

1 Ever-Blooming 

30 PACKETS jrownr srnps, $1) 
FLOWER SEEDS, 

For the other 58 1 Sets and 1,001 thin s. besides, send 

for our Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 pages free, 


None better nor more reliable. sblishe 30 years. 
500 acres. 21 large Greenhouses. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


_PAINESV IL LE, LAKE COUNTY, OHIO, 






Two Ladies Met One Day. 


One said to the other, “By 
the way, how is that Ca- 
tarrh of yours?” “Why, 
it’s simply horrid, een 
worse every day.” * 
why don’ t you try “Dr, 
Sykes’ Sure Cure‘? i 
know it will cure you.” 
“Well, then I will, for I've 
tried everything else.” 
Just six weeks afte ward 
they met again, and No. 1 k 
said, “Why, how much better you look; what's u Go- 
ing to get married, or what?” “W ell, yes, anc fs all 
owing to ‘Dr. Sykes’ Sure Cure for Catarr ti) 
why didn’t I caaw of it wy yh 8 wm wonderful.” 
Send 10 cents to Dr. R. Sykes, 181 M 



















onroe Street, 
Chicago, for valuable oe of full information, and men- 


tion the “Two Ladies.” 





(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 
SKIN AND BLOOD 
DISEASE, 


FROM 
PIMPLES TO SCROFULA 


TCHING, Sealy, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, Con- 
tagious, and Copper ¢ ‘olored Diseases of the Blood, 
Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured by 
the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 







EczEMA 
on Scare. 





es the blood and perspiration of impurities and poison- 
ous elements, and removes the cause. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantl 
Ut and Inflammation, tlears the Skin an 
leers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
“- TICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 
x Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indispensable 
in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
| Chapped and Oily Skin 
| CuTicuRA REME DIES are absolutely Repeene the only 
infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin Beautifier 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 pall Soap, 25 
cents; Resolvent, $l. Prep pared by POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASS. 
- Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseesea.” 


yallays Itch- 
Scalp, heals 











| PETER HENDERSON &¢ & (° 
COLLECTION 


SEEDS and PLANTS 





that you can for 
cluded, without 
FARM 
the author. The price of the book 66 
alone is $1.50. CATALOGUE of 


5.00 





embraces every desirable Novelty of the geason, as well as all standard kinds. 
select Seeds or Plants to that value from their Catalogue, and have in- 
charge, a copy of PETER HENDERSON’s NEW Book, “GARDEN AND 
TOPICS,” a work of 250 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, and containing a steel portrait of 


EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” "“caappiication. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


A special feature for 1884, is 


SEEDSMEN and FLORISTS, 


35 aid 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 




















NEW INCURVED CHRY SANTH EMUMS,— 


as a ball, and being of great size, very double and borne 
and grandeur, has no superior. 
ported which are of varied and 
1; 12 for 


each; 2 for 50c.; or 2.25. 


possible. 
with you and secure them at dozen rates. 


duces spikes of flowers 1 


where (see Catalogue ). 


Ot i golden yor ae ty, 10 cts. 
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per paper. 


PROLIFIC PANSY. flo 
cents, 5 tne hardy LILIES including Auratum, 75 cents, 
os 


LUS, cts. 4 beautiful TEA-ROSES, white, red, 


our large beaut iful catalogue, 


ings have secured us our great business, extenc 


SEEDS, BULBS AND PLANTS. 


Roses, Flower and Vezetab + Seeds, Preserve this advt. 
have an established reputation and are warranted true. 


Our 





also send on trial 50 


The glory of all. the Ch 
known as “incurved,” as the petals curve inward and thus form a flower of the most perfect shape, nearly as round 


either for pots or the garden, 
beautiful colors, white, pink, 
which will bloom this season sent by mail, postpaid, and guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 
8 ‘hose who want 
Order early before the stock of some colors 
Catalogue gives directions for care, page 
Chrysanthemums, Japanese Pompons and Grandifloras at 3 for 50 cents, 7 for $1. 
Our new GIANT SPIRAL MIGNON ETTE pro- 


ness and exquisite fragrance. 
garden, blooming very early and sure va succeed any- 
Seed, cents pe 


the GOLDEN QUEEN MIGNON ‘T 


Y bears a great profusion of very large 
aon which are 
panting; 


t 
bulbs of double PEARL TUBEROS 


free to all, for other special offers. 
ticles will be sent by mail, post-paid, and guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 
are exactly as represented, and will more than Taegan pd who plant them. 


rge, beautifully illustrate 
New and beautiful Lilies, 














irysanthemum tribe is a distinct form 


in great numbers, they make a plant which, for beauty 
We have over a dozen grand varieties recently im- 
lemon, golden yellow, crimson, &c. Strong plants 
Price 30 cts. 
yarticular colors shall be accommodated as far as 
Get 


s exhausted, oe neighbors to order 


. Other beautiful new 


> inches long, of snowy white- 
Sple ndid for pots or the 


paper. Also, 
i , a beauti- 
per paper. Our New SNOW 
truly magnificent, espe- 
Seeds, 15 ce nts per paper. 
NSY forms large plants which 


per tect on oJ io showy flowers the whole sea- 
ae colors, mixed blue, 


biack, yellow, variegated, 
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They are ‘splenc id. 2 ae 
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12 choice mixed Gh pD- 
yellow and pink, 50 cents. See 
Any of the above ar- 
They 





TEA-ROSE, 

Many years of liberal! and honest deal- 

ang toall parts of the world, Or de rat once and ask for our catalogue, 
a 


gue sent free to all who apply. 
Amaryl! ladiolus, Tuberoses, Carnations, 
as it will not appear ax and remember that our goods 
Mention the Companiou when you write. 












Address, J. LEWIS CHILDS, _ Queens, Long Island, N. Y. 


N. B.—Remittances can be made in Postage Stamps, Greenb: 
but all P. O. Money Orders or Notes must be made payable at = York ity Post Office. 
For every dollar's meopermed we will give Free a paper of either the above Mignonette or fonay. 
each of 10 different colors of our world-renowned Pansies for only 0 





Drafts, P.O. Money Orders or Postal Notes, 
OFFER.— 
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We will 
cents. 








